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Over 600,000 Bell Telephone People 
Are Helping to Get Things Done 


It takes many things, all put together, to 
provide good telephone service for a big and 
busy Nation. 

There are telephone instruments and switch- 
boards and buildings and almost endless miles 
of wires and cables across the country. 

These are important. But they could not 
possibly do the job without the skill, loyalty 
and courtesy of more than 600,000 Bell Tele- 


phone men and women. 


That is the vital human force that puts life 
into all of this telephone equipment and makes 
it work smoothly and efficiently for millions of 
people. That is the priceless asset of the Nation’s 
telephone system. 


Essential as they are in peace, the skill, cour- 
tesy and energy of Bell Telephone people are of 
even greater value in time of national defense. 
They are now helping the country’s industries 
and armed forces to get things done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Survey Readers Write 


Separate but Equal 


George Stoney’s interesting article, “In 
Defense of the Regional Plan” (Survey, 
June, 1950), gives some praise where 
praise is definitely due, but the piece 
neglects an aspect of regional education 
as presently conceived which may destroy 
its effective operation among several of 
the southern states. 

Whether or not the plan was originally 
drawn up to preserve the southern pattern 
of segregation in education, that pattern 
per se can present the full realization of 
the goals of regional education, even for 
whites. American constitutional law at 
this point requires that separate facilities 
in education be “equal” and that equal 
treatment within or without state boun- 
daries be afforded to segregated groups. 

Thus, if a qualified white student in 
Florida is sent by the state to a regional 
medical institution, an equally qualified 
Negro student must be granted the oppor- 
tunity to study at a regional medical 
school for Negroes. Florida’s medical 
training program therefore is relatively 
simple. But the problem of states having 
an already established medical school is 
left unsolved by any plan thus far pro- 
posed under the regional system. Do such 
states plan to abolish these schools, or 
are they willing to admit Negroes on an 
unsegregated basis? The Gaines decision 
has made clear that, if whites are given 
certain training within state lines, Negroes 
must also be given such training within 
state lines. The establishment by these 
states of separate Negro facilities would 
do much to defeat one of the prime pur- 
poses of the regional education plan—that 
of saving money by cooperative action. 

This analysis above applies to all the 
graduate fields which will come under the 
regional plan. I can see only one prac- 


tical solution—that the United States Su- 
preme Court modify its interpretations of 


“Twenty Million Acres of Tree 
Farms” 


Photo Credits 


Page 499 — Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company. Pages 500-501 — upper 
left, K. S. Brown, Seattle, for the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; lower left, American Forest 
Products Industries; upper right, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company; 
lower right, American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries; insert, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 
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the Fourteenth Amendment to hold that, 
for educational purposes, the state line is 
no longer the determining factor of pub- 
lic responsibility. Such a decision would 
allow the southern states still addicted to 
segregation to provide “equal” facilities 
on a regional basis without regard for 
existing conditions or institutions in any 
particular state. The ideal solution, of 
course, is for the states to abolish segre- 
gation. Some states are doing so; the 
others may be forced to do so by the 
simple mechanical pressure of constitu- 
tional law, which itself refuses, as we 
see from the recent Henderson case, to 
declare segregation as such illegal. 

Justin MontTcoMERY 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 


“Shadyoaks” 


To the Editor: I am so grateful to The 
Survey for giving us that lovely little 
sketch by Elizabeth Hollady, “It Happened 
in Shadyoaks” [September]. It is a fine 
answer to some of the ignorant critics of 
the South, for it shows that dyed-in-the- 
wool Southerners, many of them, are 
getting away from old prejudices and ways 
of behaving. There is more of this kind 
of thing in the South today than a lot 
of Northerners seem to know. 

I believe it would be a help to every- 
one if magazines would print more stories 
and articles like Mrs. Holladay’s, instead 
of forever talking about mistakes and 
shortcomings which many Southerners re- 
gret, and are working to change——M.,J.T. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Seeing the Forest Whole 


It will be another index of the profes- 
sionally narrowing and personally stunting 
effects of specialization among people con- 
cerned with social welfare if a magazine 
with the multiple service interests of 
Survey does not survive. No other single 
periodical aims to cover the news and in- 
formation of the welfare area, including 
the three fields of social work, education, 
and public health. 

Are there as many Survey subscribers 
among teachers and other school person- 
nel as there should be? People in our 
school systems should be keeping abreast 
of social welfare thinking, just as health 
and social workers should be informed 
about teaching and the schools. Are the 
professional associations, with their sub- 
groups, each issuing journals, cutting into 
Survey subscriptions? Survey must remind 


workers in the welfare area of their nee#} 
to keep in view the whole forest as the 
bore more and more deeply into the twilj 
on the branch of their particular tree. 


Chicago Heights, Ill. Henry S. Ma 


Getting at Pre-delinquents 


I have just read with much interes} 
Kathryn Clbse’s article, “Get "Em Whi 
They’re Young,” in the October issue || 
The Survey, describing the program 
the New York City Youth Board. | 

As a member of the Board’s Advisor 
Committee I feel that it is on the rig i 
track and doing a job that needs to 
done. 

I was disappointed, however, that amon 
the organizations Miss Close mentioned 4 
cooperating with the Board, such as t 4 
Y’s and Scouts, she failed to include thi} 
Boys’ Clubs. iI) 

I hate, naturally, to see the Boys’ Clul 
ignored, as our own has been closely cq 
operating with the program, especially i 
the summer camp placements. We ha 
taken a full quota of delinquent boys tif] 
camp during the last two seasons. | 

Miss Close’s statement that it is actualll 
revolutionary for an organization to gi 
out and find the child who needs help * 
true and should be reiterated. Our Boy¥ 
Club has been doing this and saying tht 
for years and years. 

Prevention has been our policy and | 
has been carried out by actually gettinji 
into the Club membership all neighbolf 
hood children who are considered prolfl| 
lems. i} 

At the present time, here in our o' 
Club we are trying to get every truan 
delinquent, and also the boys back fro 
reformatories who live within a ten-blocif! 
area of the Club. | 

These problem boys are a nuisance. 
many workers they create situations whi 
upset a mice easy-going program, but |} 
you are going to meet the delinquent proli 
lem, you have got to get the kids who ar 
going to become delinquent before they arf} 
too far gone. Apert B. Hina} 
Executive Director 
Madison Square Boys Club ) 


W] 


New York 


[The author denies any intended slig | 
in failing to mention the Madison squall 
Boys’ Club as well as many other organ}) 
zations that work well and closely wit} 
the New York City Youth Board. Thos 
that were picked out for specific refereni ' 
were included as examples only—KCI/ 
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\mong Ourselves 


FROM THE GROUND UP—a sheaf of 
ticles in this issue which take up, in 
rm, revolutionary reforms in land owner- 
ip in Japan, and going forward or 
gently needed in Korea and throughout 
uch of Asia today, by Karl A. Wittfogel, 
ge 477; “From Homesteads to Valley 
uthorities in the USA,” by Benton Mac- 
le, page 496; “Twenty Million Acres of 
ree Farms,” a picture spread, page 499. 


A LITTLE MORE tthan a year ago 
eptember 1949) The Survey carried a 
sheartening report on “The ‘Hard Core’ 
P’s” by Edward B. Marks, Jr., a member 
the Geneva staff of the International 
sfugee Organization. Last month, the 
.O voted an extension of its life beyond 
e previously fixed deadline of March 31, 
D1, until its funds run out or its job is 
uished. That the job will be done by the 
ll of 1951 is now the hopeful conclusion 
J. Donald Kingsley, director general. 
he liberalizing of the U. S. Displaced 
rsons Act, the resumption of the move- 
ent to Australia which had been blocked 
r some time, the discovery that the IRO 
nds have been augmented by the clear- 
g up of UNRRA records, and the ex- 
msion of IRO activities to cover Iron 
irtain refugees, all these have changed 
e outlook for the homeless from despair 
great encouragement. 
Mr. Kingsley’s forecast is that the task of 
settling or otherwise providing for them 
vill be completely done” before the in- 
rational agency of mercy and succor 
ases its operations. 


CYRUS S. CHING has taken leave of 
sence from his post as director of the 
deral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
head the Wage Stabilization Board, a 
me-man body recently established by 
ecutive order in the Economic Sta- 
lization Agency. The White House an- 
uncement stated that Mr. Ching would 
rve for a limited period; then he will 
turn to his work as the nation’s ace 
ediator. (See “Industrial Peace Is His 
isiness,” by Beulah Amidon, The Survey, 
scember 1949.) 


DR. HOWARD A. RUSK was named 
President Truman last month as chair- 
an of a seven-member national advisory 
mmittee on the selection of medical per- 
nnel for the armed forces. Survey 
aders know Dr. Rusk, associate editor of 
he New York Times, as writer of oc- 
sional articles for our pages, and as the 
cipient of the first Survey Award, be- 
ywed on him at the National Conference 
Social Work in 1948. 


TWO BREAKS in the segregation pat- 
‘n of southern education were recently 
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reported, one from Tennessee, one from 
Virginia. Like the changes in Kentucky 
discussed by O. C. Dawkins in the July 
Survey, the new steps are in higher edu- 
cation. Tennessee’s Attorney General ap- 
proved the admission of three qualified 
Negro students to the state university for 
professional training. At the University of 
Virginia, where the graduate law school 
already had been opened to non-white 
students, a Negro has been accepted as a 
candidate for the doctorate in education. 


CORRECTIONS. In the October issue 
of The Survey the printer made an in- 
explicable last minute change in a date in 


Kathryn Close’s article “Get "Em While 
They’re Young,’ thus leaving one state- 
ment without much meaning. As the 
printer put it, the sentence read: “The 
State Youth Commission Act, due to ex- 
pire this year, has been extended to 1950.” 
It should have read “to 1953” as did every 
proof until the final copy. 


The editors must take responsibility for 
an error in the July issue which gives 
the wrong price on a pamphlet “Testing 
Results in Social Casework,” published by 
the Family Service Association of America, 
192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16. 
The correct price is $2, not $1.50 as 
erroneously quoted. 
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Tata from Black Sau. 
Unofficial observers who watched the victory parade 
of the Chinese Communists in Shanghai in 1949, 


November 1950—The Sur ve \/ 


Asia’s Freedom ... 
and the Land Question 


With aggression balked in Korea comes the call for civil reconstruction there 
and for widespread espousal of agrarian reforms matching MacArthur’s in Japan. 


KARL A. WITTFOGEL 


IKE A GIGANTIC PRISM THE KorEAN WAR BROUGHT INTO 
<4 focus all the major problems of the contemporary 
siatic scene. Basic principles of Soviet political pro- 
dure are impressively high-lighted. The question as 

whether an agrarian country, such as China, has a 
snificant military potential is being answered in a new 
ay. The close interlocking of civil and tactical aspects 

modern warfare becomes glaringly evident. 
And then there is the status of the free countries of 
sia. What was obvious for years is today dramatically 
nfirmed: No USA policy can hope to operate success- 
lly unless it accepts the non-Communist states of Asia 

equals. In the UN and outside it we look more and 
ore to our Asiatic friends for political counsel; and 
eir reactions are increasingly influencing the consolida- 
yn of the free world. 
But is there time to complete this consolidation? Are 
= not faced with the possibility of a Soviet conquest of 
estern Europe? And does not this threat compel us to 
mcentrate our energies, since the loss of Europe would 
gulf all free countries, those of Asia included? 
Only the short-sighted can deny the reality of this 
nger or the problems arising from its recognition. But 
would be a grave mistake to neglect long term political 
inning in Asia because we realize that a global con- 
gration may be impending. The bolder we are in 
Iping the nations of free Asia to settle their national 
ue—and certain key institutional issues as well—the 
onger will be their position on their own continent 
d the greater will be the contribution they can make 
the defense of the free world. 
Proper handling of the national issue involves above 

the definite acceptance of the fact that most non- 
mmunist countries in Asia already have gained their 
lependence and that the rest are about to do so. If 
eat Britain could give up India, the greatest colony of 
,dern times, and in addition Ceylon and Burma, then 
should be possible to stop the death dances of other 
‘moded colonial regimes. The USA strongly urged 
land to liquidate its Indonesian empire; but praise- 
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worthy as this action was, its psychological effect will be 
seriously vitiated if it is not followed up consistently. 
The future of a free Holland is best served, not by its 
pro-colonial die-hards, but by Netherlanders who are 
ready to endure temporary economic hardships in re- 
turn for a strengthened international position in Europe 
and Asia. The same holds for the French. Our recent 
decisions regarding the Bao Dai government were based 
on a static conception of the Indo-Chinese situation. By 
using our economic resources courageously and by stress- 
ing the disastrous political and military consequences of 
an archaic colonialism, we could dispel a good part of 
the present confusion. We should also reemphasize our 
conviction that the defense of free Asia should—and the 
sooner the better—be fully shared in by Asiatic leaders. 

The United Nations in its defense of the Korean Re- 
public placed an American general at the head of its 
troops—General Douglas MacArthur, who not only 
brought military experience but wide knowledge of the 
Orient to the task. This was justified by the urgency 
of the situation and by the fact that the U. S. forces, as 
the liberators of the area, were the only group able to 
tackle this task and to tackle it fast. The American com- 
mand has done a magnificent military job, and gained 
active support of many Western and Asiatic nations. But 
Asiatic aid is as instructive for its omissions as for its 
commissions. No serious observer can doubt that in case 
of a Communist attack on a member of an established 
free Asiatic bloc, such countries as India and Pakistan 
would make a much greater effort to check the aggressor 
than they have done up till now. To be sure, neither 
India nor Pakistan is today a great military power, and 
the free Asiatic states have not yet found their way to 
any integrated operational union. But such a union can- 
not be ruled out of any long range planning. And it is 
obvious that whatever political combination our Asiatic 
friends may attain must safeguard the freedom of Asia 
under its own leadership. 

Formerly Japan was looked up to by many Asiatic 
countries. Its development toward a modern economic 


The Author 


An economic historian, Professor Wittfogel has 
specialized in Chinese institutional history for a quar- 
ter of a century. In 1925 he became an associate of 
the Institut fiir Sozialforschung, University of Frank- 
furt-am-Main, later known as the Institute of Social 
Research, Columbia University, New York. His 
“Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas” was hailed by 
Prof. R. H. Tawney of the London School of Econom- 
ics as “the most important work by a European scholar 
on the subject of Chinese economic life.” 

Incarceration in Nazi prisons and concentration 
camps antedated his coming to the USA in 1934, and 
by 1941 he had become an American citizen. Last 
year he was one of 31 experts invited by Ambassador 
Philip P. Jessup, as chairman of a Consultants Com- 
mittee of the State Department, to submit background 
material for their study of U.S. foreign policy in the 
Far East. 


order—the only development of the kind in Asia to date 
—created the essential prerequisites for constitutional 
government in a democratically open, or at least semi- 
open, society. But like Western Germany, Japan suffers 
from its former expansionist policy. This policy resulted 
not only in the present occupation, but in feelings of deep 
distrust among the peoples of East and Southeast Asia 
for a power that only yesterday tried to dominate them. 

India is in an entirely different position. The vast 
young republic is not an advanced country when meas- 
ured by the standards of Western industry and military 
power. Yet its population is huge, its economic potential 
great, and its industry and system of communications 
far superior to those of China. Strategically and_politi- 
cally India is the heartland of South Asia. Its familiarity 
with modern forms of law, government, property and 
civil rights favors the growth of democratic institutions 
and an awareness of the dangers of Communist expan- 
sion, particularly in nearby Tibet and Iran. 

If Nehru were nothing but a modern reincarnation of 
Oriental theocracy and bureaucratic despotism, he would 
have fitted as easily into the Russian mold at did Mao 
Tse-tung. His reluctance to bring his country’s entire 
economy under the control of the state assumes fresh 
political significance today. Any plan to relegate India 
to a subordinate position in fighting our joint battles 
should bring to mind India’s attitude in World War II. 
And any attempt, now, to repeat the mistakes of 1941- 
1945 on a new level disregards not only the lessons of the 
past but invaluable possibilities springing from newly 
initiated and accomplished changes in Indian society. 

Thus the pivot for the defense of non-Communist Asia 
is neither Washington nor London, but New Delhi. The 
First Asian Relations Conference was held in 1947 in 
the Indian capital; and it was inaugurated by the Indian 
prime minister, Nehru. 

So far, I have dealt essentially with what the Western 
countries in general and the USA in particular should 
contribute to the emancipation and consolidation of a 
free Asia. But having indicated some of the major 
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adjustments and sacrifices that a bold American polii/§ 
will require of us, I now want to emphasize that su 
a policy makes sense only if those whose friendship i] 
seek are fully aware of the complexity of the issues 7) 
volved and of what, in broadest terms, is at stake. | 

In the field of international relations, the attitude 
the free countries of Asia toward the USSR and oth 
Communist governments constitutes a paramount pr¢ 
lem. Any genuine friend of Asia’s new freedom will | 
pleased to see these countries taking an independent stad 
on such matters as the recognition of Communist Chi} 
or negotiations with Peking and Moscow; and in view 
the smoldering suspicion against new Western interfaj) 
ences, our statesmen should lean over backwards to iff) 
assure them regarding the sincerity of our attitude. 


of the world; for the proper evaluation of these eve | ; 
may decide the success or failure of crucial moves \) 
Asia’s political chessboard. Any Indian attempt, for 3 
stance, to reach an understanding with Communist Chij 
should take into account American efforts to establilfff 
permanent and good relations with the Soviet Unic 
Examination of the record leaves no doubt that this 
the sincere aim of America’s leading statesmen duria} 
and immediately after World War II; and the concajj 
sions made to that end today seem appallingly gres 
But the record shows with cruel clarity that the USS} 
while taking full advantage of our yielding policy, nev) 
gave up its basic Leninist-Stalinist perspective. Treatit 
the USA and all other allies as potential enemies eve 
during the war years, the Soviet Union expanded 
power to such a degree that today the peace of the wo 
is in precarious balance. 
India found it advisable to recognize Communist Chis 
without, to our knowledge, requesting effective guaranteq} 
that peace would be preserved in Southeast and Sou 
Asia and without demanding the abandonment of Chine 
imperialist designs on Tibet. Is it necessary for the fr 
countries of Asia to make unequal diplomatic treatilf} 
with Communist China, treaties that permit all mannf 
of privileges to the official and unofficial representativif} 
of Mao’s regime, while the representatives of the oth} 
parties to the contracts enjoy no comparable advantag| 
in China? What reason do we have to assumé that Tibd]! 
after losing its quasi-independence, will not be used 
further the aims of over-all communist strategy in Asi 
just as Eastern Germany and the vassal states behind t 
Iron Curtain are being used in Europe today? Do 
have any reason to think that the Chinese—and tl 
Russian—Communist leaders are more impressed by thf} 
arguments of a Nehru than they were by the opinion} 
of a Roosevelt? The history of the Chinese Communis 
is open to anyone who wants to study it. It shows Mall 
and his followers strictly opposed to even the least devi H 
tion from the Leninist-Stalinist basic concepts. Whil 
still tolerating their Chinese Beneses and Masaryks, tha 
crushed all persons and groups that revealed a “socidf 
democratic” or “Trotskyist” bias—that is, all those w | 
spoke their ideological language and shared their ove} 
all political goals, but who dared at one point or anothé 
to criticize their methods and means. 


At the close of the war the American government was 
xtremely lenient with organized supporters of the Soviet 
egime; but this did not prevent the Kremlin from 
janeuvering the USA into a highly disadvantageous 
osition. Nehru’s government has oppressed the Indian 
yommunist Party. Mao and Stalin will nevertheless gladly 
ccept any Indian offers of mediation or political support. 
ut can anyone familiar with the structure and ideology 
{ the new apparatchik societies of Russia and China 
elieve that the Nehru government is anything else than 
potential enemy to Moscow and Peking? 

All this does not mean that contacts and negotiations 
etween the Communist and non-Communist camps are 
possible. There is ample proof to the contrary. And 
olitical expedience demands that such relations should 
mntinue to be sought and implemented as long as the 
resent armed truce is maintained. But members of the 
ee world who enter into such relations should know 
ie nature of the ground they tread. The free coun- 
ies of Asia will further the consolidation of their part 
: the globe only to the extent to which their leading 
atesmen combine flexibility with firmness and good 
ill with a realistic appraisal of the two great Com- 
‘unist powers, Russia and China, with whom they share 
‘e continent. 


4y UNDERSTAND THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM IS VITAL. 
ut it is not enough. Chiang Kai-shek was a much 
iwrewder judge of Mao’s intentions than many Western 
-xperts.” Yet he lost out. Why? Reference to the col- 
pse of the Nationalist army, although important for 
e final development, is not the answer. Immediately 
ter the end of the war, Chiang’s soldiers fought with 
msiderable success. But suddenly the tide turned; and 
turned not only because the Soviets handed over large 
ilitary supplies to their Chinese comrades or because, 
cording to competent opinion, they helped plan the 
ainese Communist strategy. Whatever the weight of 
is aid—and it is probably greater than has been assumed 
it must not make us forget the basic psycho-sociological 
ct that the peasants, who for years had at best been 
kewarm toward the Nationalist regime, eventually 
yung to the Communists. To be sure, not all peas- 
ts did this but numbers of rural poor sufficient to para- 
ze those who wavered or opposed them, and to under- 
ine the morale of the Nationalist armies. 

The Communists appealed to discontented elements in 
villages by promising a radical land reform and by 
\plementing their promises when they gained power. 
aring the years 1946-1947, the Chinese Politburo un- 
ished a veritable rural revolution with all the terroristic 
sompaniments that have been traditional in such move- 
snts in China and elsewhere. And although this vio- 
it agrarian outburst frightened many villagers, it deeply 
pressed the mass of China’s rural population—and, it 
-ms, eventually also the mass of the Nationalist soldiers. 
wrrecting what they described as “excesses” and “local 
sunderstandings,” the Communists proclaimed a more 
yderate land policy. At the same time, they stepped 
their military operations. By 1949, they were the 
isters of all the major provinces of China proper. 

4 few weeks ago, Chiang Kai-shek solemnly admitted 
: need for comprehensive land reform in China; and 
promised to recognize the bulk of the changes made 
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by the Communists in the villages. Chiang’s belated 
statement glaringly reveals the absurdity of his stubbornly 
held earlier policy. His former insistence that mili- 
tary victory over the Communists should precede reform 
indicates how insensitive he was to the acute political— 
and under certain circumstances, military—significance of 
the land question. Compared with the Generalissimo, 
Tsar Nicholas and his minister Stolypin were farsighted 
and daring. The Russian land reform of 1908 upset 
Lenin, who felt that a successful implementation of Stoly- 
pin’s program would go far to destroy peasant support 
for the hoped-for revolution. 


Ah2 Is NOT THE PLACE TO DISCUSS THE REASONS THAT 
slowed up the Tsarist reform in 1908 to such a degree 
that the discontented peasants became a decisive force in 
the revolutionary developments of 1917 and 1918. But no 
investigation of the birth of Bolshevik power can afford 
to neglect the role of the agrarian question in the critical 
period of Communist victory and consolidation. The 
master strategists of the Kremlin have systematically ana- 
lyzed this lesson of the October Revolution and they have 
carefully applied it to agrarian conditions in Asia. In 
any discussion of the likelihood of peace or civil war we 
should fail the statesmen of free Asia badly if we hesi- 
tated to insist on a bold and effective land policy. 

But do we have the right to participate in discussions 
on rural policy in Asia? We have indeed. Poorly in- 
formed critics accuse the American government of having 
done nothing to promote land reforms in Korea. A quick 
reading of Dr. McCune’s “Korea Today”? will show how 
unjustified such a statement is. Even less justified is the 
claim that, influenced by considerations of status guo and 


1 George M. McCune, with the collaboration of Arthur L. Grey, 
“Korea Today,” Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1950. The bulk 
of all Korean data adduced hereafter is taken from this instructive and 
comprehensive study. 


The Project 


The author spent 1935-1937 in the Far East where 
he conceived a new type of oriental history, charged 
with social and economic concern, which was to take 
form in The Chinese History Project—a research cen- 
ter, backed by foundation grants and sponsored by the 
University of Washington, Seattle, in cooperation with 
Columbia University, New York. Since 1939, Western 
and Chinese scholars have been at work under Prof. 
Wittfogel’s direction. Their findings will run to a 
score of illustrated quarto volumes. 

The first volume, published by the American Phil- 
osophical Society and the Macmillan Company (1949), 
is a “History of Chinese Society. Liao (907-1125)” by 
Karl A. Wittfogel and Féng Chia-Shéng—chief assist- 
ant (1937-39) in the Oriental Division, U.S. Library 
of Congress, and now director of research, National 
Academy of Peiping. The volume deals with the Liao 
empire which for 200 years controlled the regions of 
modern Manchuria, Mongolia, and the northeast part 
of China proper—and established patterns applied 


by three subsequent great dynasties of conquest. 


established interests, we are incapable of promoting a 
thorough agrarian reform anywhere in Asia. 

Actually, the USA is responsible for one of the most 
far-reaching land reforms of modern times. Under the 
MacArthur administration proprietary conditions in rural 
Japan have been changed profoundly. At the close of 
World War II tenancy was so widespread that “70 per- 
cent of the farming population depended in some degree 
upon rented land.”? Pressed by the American authori- 
ties, the Japanese Diet on October 21, 1946, passed a land 
reform law, which was carried out not in five years, as 
originally planned, but in a little more than two years. 

The reform commissioned the government to purchase 
the bulk of all land above one cho owned by absentee 
landlords and all land above three cho owned by cultiva- 
tors (the average peasant farm is about one cho or 2.45 
acres). The three-cho limit affected only 2.3 percent of 
all farms on the main islands. The tenants did not deal 
with the landlords but with the government which sold 
them the land somewhat below the purchase price—-the 
government making up the difference by subsidy. 

And how much did the tenants pay? Despite a pro- 
gressing inflation the law fixed the price in money, an 
arrangement that was definitely to the advantage of the 
small farmer-buyers. Before the reform the tenants paid 
their rent in rice, and their annual obligation amounted 
to “somewhat more than 50 percent of the yield.” As a 
result of the reform “the landlord now receives for his 
land only 7 percent of the crop grown on it in one 
season.” What this means becomes clear when we hear 
that “before the war, the value of the land ranged from 
800 to 1,000 percent of the value of the crop.” In other 
words: “Due to the inflation . . . government purchases 
of land in 1947 and 1948 were tantamount to confisca- 
tion.” Because of the one-cho limit, some land is still 
being rented out, but under radically improved condi- 
tions. The great bulk, about 90 percent of all arable 
land, became the property of the peasants who till it. 

The Japanese reform accomplished what Stolypin had 
hoped to do but could not; and it was done without the 
pro-kulak bias that marked the Russian attempt of 1908. 
A few months ago I discussed the reform with a Japanese 
scholar whose sympathies were with the Communists. 
He was truly baffled. Since the reform was so obviously 
favorable to the peasants, he could not, for the life of 
him, understand how a capitalist state like the USA 
could have accomplished it. 


IB WE DID ACCOMPLISH SUCH A LAND REFORM IN JAPAN. 
And we laid the foundation for a similar development 
in South Korea. The first fact is much too little known. 
The second has been even more carefully obscured. And 
those who have most raucously criticized our vacillation 
in Korea have been largely ignorant of the reasons for it. 

In Japan, we occupied the country as victors, and our 
political directives have, for the time being, the force of 
commands. In Korea, we came as liberators, and _al- 
though the American Military Government exerted al- 
most unlimited authority at first, it gave increasing tree- 
dom of action to various groups and parties, with the ex- 
ception of the Communists—including critics of USA 
policy. It has been said that the Military Government 
favored the combination of conservatives led by Dr. 
Syngman Rhee, and this seems to be true. But our 
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policy was more complicated—and more democrati 
than this often-made statement suggests. 
The “moderates” as well as the non-Communist “ej 
elements were sympathetic to a coalition government w:! 
the North Korean Communists; and their representatiy li 
officially took this line in April 1947 in Pyong-yang at ti) 
Coalition Conference in which the North Koreans hil 
a majority. The Military Government can hardly | 
blamed for preventing the South Koreans from going t) 
way of the assorted Peoples’ Democracies in Eastern B 
rope. But the USA did not want to see its conservatily) 
allies become “little Chiang Kai-sheks,” as current folklajy) 
would have us believe. Chiang ruled his country au} 
cratically. In contrast, the American authorities in Kor 
began early to restrict the power of the conservatives. | 
In 1946, they appointed additional moderates aaj 
leftists to the Interim Legislative Assembly; in 1947, thi 
favored the organization of a middle-of-the-road gro} \ 
and coalition; and in 1948, they promoted a Nation’ 
Assembly that was much more responsive to popullll 
needs than its predecessor had been. It was despite ti ; 
resistance of the pro-landlord conservatives that the Mia 
tary Government, after some initial hesitancy, enforc! 
the limited land reform of 1947. And it was desp} 
resistance from this same source that in the summer | 
1949 the National Assembly, by a vote of 97 to 19 olf. 
of a full membership of 153, accepted a comprehensijfyy 
reform law that, with certain modifications, preserved ti} 
substance of the strongly pro-tenant bill drafted by tj}? 
liberal Minister of Agriculture, Cho Pongam. le 
The limited reform of 1947 provided only for the tran 
fer of Japanese-held land. The tenants were given tllf 
opportunity of acquiring this land for a price equal | 
three annual crops to be paid in fifteen annual install} 
ments. This meant that a former tenant would pay off} 
20 percent of his yearly crop durin’ the period of tra : . 
fer instead of the traditional rental of 50 percent or tify 
recently reduced, U.S-initiated, rental of 33% percerffi|' 
Although a vast improvement on earlier demands a 4 
leading to full ownership, this still constituted a serio’ ' 
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| 
burden. But vigorous Communist counter-propagand} 
notwithstanding, the peasants hastened to accept the} i 
terms. In little more than five months the entire tra i q 
fer was effected. It benefited 24.1 percent of the Soult! 


Korean peasant population. rl 


The reform bill of 1949 was concerned with larg)! 
landed property in the hands of Koreans. As in Japal}}’ 
this type of property was essentially held by absentdfil 
owners. With certain modifications necessitated by Korea" 
conditions, the bill underwrote a land transfer as radicif}" 
as that accomplished in Japan; and it was much mo! i, 
favorable to the tenants than the limited Korean refori} 
of 1947. According to its conditions, the tenants wef)” 
expected to pay five fourths of one annual crop over i 
period of fifteen years, the slightly higher price offerdf\" 
the former owners being met by government subsid}f/! 
Thus the second Korean land reform law lowered t 
annual obligations to 12.5 percent of the crop and the tot}I/! 
obligation to less than half that set by the first bill. 

The South Korean Assembly sent the comprehensi 


second bill to the President on June 15, 1949. Althougi 


- 
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2 This statement and subsequent data on Japan are taken from Jerome 
Cohen s_excellent book. “Japan’s Economy in War and Reconstructio } 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949, i 
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ment raised no formal objections, and “the law was 
promulgated on June 22, 1949,” 

Naturally, the actual course of events was much more 
complicated than this summary reveals. For fuller de- 
tails the reader is invited to consult Dr. McCune’s post- 
humously published book which, though not completely 
free of stereotypes and illusions, sincerely and fairly pre- 
sents the main facts. 

The democratic institutions introduced by the Ameri- 
can Military Government did not operate as they would 
have in countries with a long-established democratic tra- 
dition and, in view of Korea’s past history, this could 
hardly be expected. The new constitution, as in any 
democratic order, brought the opposing interests in Ko- 
rean society into the open. Given peace, the struggle 
against conservative hesitancy could have been expected 
to find a workable and constructive solution. But, under 
the unusual conditions that existed in postwar Korea, 
the failure of the Rhee government to implement the 
second reform law quickly was extremely unfortunate. 
Dean Acheson recently stated that the Republican gov- 
ernment had intended to put the law into operation in 
the summer of 1950. Even so, the South Korean govern- 
ment must still explain why it delayed action on such 
a vital matter for an entire year. 

On the other hand, did the Communists strike in June 
1950 because they foresaw that a successful land reform in 
South Korea would take the wind out of their own sails? 
Whatever the motivating forces may have been, the sad 
‘act remains—the Communists launched their attack 
before the new and comprehensive land reform had 
senefited the South Korean villages. 


Bt. CADRES OF THE NortH Korean ARMY APPARENTLY 
ncluded many poor peasants who, as former tenants and 
aborers, had been particularly benefited by the confisca- 
ory North Korean agrarian policy. But while the land 
listribution appealed enormously to the rural poor, the 
Communist state maintained control over the land by 
lecreeing that the newly acquired property could not 
ye alienated. In addition, the tax burden remained heavy, 
‘special contributions,” added to the “basic tax” of 25 
yercent of the crop, made a total annual levy of 30 per- 
ent of the crop according to the lowest estimates or 72 
yercent according to the highest. Above and beyond 
uch obligations, there always looms the prospect of the 
\ationalization of all peasant land through a forced col- 
ectivization. The Leninist-Stalinist strategy holds that 
n the struggle for power the distribution of land is a 
emporary step to gain the support of the poor peasants. 
enin asserted again and again that after big property 
vas destroyed the small landholders were “the last capi- 
alist class”; and, like Lenin, Stalin has stated frankly 
hat Bolshevik policy “uses” the peasant for the purposes 
f the revolution. 

In Russia events have run the full course. All reliable 
iformation shows that in the USSR the mass of the col- 
ctivized peasants are grimly frustrated. In Eastern 
urope the process is well begun. And the leaders of 
1e Chinese Communists have declared that whenever 
ynditions permit the initiation of an over-all “socialist” 
hase of their economy, the peasants will have to be- 
yme members of collectives. This is indeed the inner 
gic of the power mechanism involved; and we have 
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little reason to doubt that Mao Tse-tung was speaking 
in dead earnest when he stated in 1941 during the period 
of “agrarian reform,” that China could be considered 
“really felicitous” only when the country had arrived at 
this second phase. On June 14, 1950, the Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
Liu Shao-ch’i, used words highly reminiscent of Russia’s 
New Economic Plan—the NEP. To reassure the peasants 
he stressed the “protracted” nature of the present policy, 
but at the same time he indicated that this period would 
be terminated as soon as conditions permitted. 


vies LESSONS CAN BE LEARNED FROM THE PAST 33 
years of Soviet-directed change. But will they be heeded 
by the poor peasants of the non-Communist countries of 
Asia? The Asiatic peasant is a practical man. In most 
cases he is also illiterate. What happens in distant lands 
means little to him as long as his immediate situation 
makes him suspicious of those who, while defending 
the status quo against any serious agrarian reform, try 
to contest a Communist propaganda that promises him 
reliet by revolutionary action here and now. Political 
leaders who recognize and seek to meet the needs of the 
peasantry can create a different psychological climate. 

Certainly, the solution of the land question is no sure 
cure-all, and in some countries of Asia, like Siam and 
Indonesia, land tenure apparently is not a key issue. But 
in most Eastern countries it is. And unless it is squarely 
faced and constructively handled, the peasants will re- 
main unmoved by any criticism of long term Communist 
policy. 

The defeat of Chiang Kai-shek and the ultimate failure 
of Stolypin’s program are as illuminating in this respect 
as are the manifest success of the recent reform in Japan 
and the problems created by postponed reforms in 
South Korea. The ability of the UN to carry through 
land reform in Korea quickly and generously will go 
far to determine the strength of native support for 
guerrilla war on the ravaged peninsula. It will also un- 
derline for the political leaders of free Asia that only a 
constructive and dynamic policy in the villages—and in 
the towns—can consolidate and stabilize their states. 

To be sure, as long as a global war threatens, military 
aspects remain of prime concern. Military weakness will 
certainly invite disaster. But defense measures, however 
necessary, are not enough. In the immense spaces of such 
an outstandingly agricultural continent as Asia, the good 
will of the peasantry is a decisive factor that no modern 
statesman can afford to treat lightly. 

The USA sincerely wants the non-Communist coun- 
tries of Asia as friends. The spokesmen of American 
policy have made it clear that we intend to support the 
nationalist aims as well as the needy economies of free 
Asia. But it is obvious that such a stand will bear lasting 
fruits only when the countries involved vigorously and 
courageously tackle their internal problems. What Dr. 
McCune says for Korea is true for the great majority of 
all Asiatic countries: “Land reform was assuredly no 
economic panacea; the permanent relief of Korean agri- 
culture can come only from increasing industrialization 
which will gradually reduce the pressure upon the land. 
However, no other reform at the moment could make 
such a great contribution to political stability and to the 
eventual raising of the rural standard of living.” 
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The Social Impact of Television 


A report of several recent surveys of this revolutionary means of commu- 
nication and its effects on homes, children, education, and community life. 


FRANK RILEY and JAMES A. PETERSON 


[npasios HAS GROWN SO RAPIDLY SINCE THE END OF 
World War II that there has been little time to sit 
back and consider its more fundamental meanings. But, 
as 1950 draws to a close, this newest medium of com- 
munication has achieved a stature that demands, and 
makes possible, a study of its present and potential in- 
fluence on our lives. Information is at last becoming 
available through which we can see something of its im- 
pact on the family, the home, on education, on rural and 
urban life, and on our reading and leisure-time habits. 

By the first week in October, there were 7,715,951 tele- 
vision sets in use, receiving programs from 107 stations in 
62 market areas. Dr. Gallup estimated that more than 6 
out of every 10 American adults—or nearly 60,000,000 
people—had seen a television show. O. H. Caldwell, 
former U. S. Radio Commissioner, calculated that the 
total investment in television would soar to $4,500,000,- 
000 by the end of 1950. Wayne Coy, chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, forecast that 90 
percent of the country’s entire population would be 
served by TV within five years. He envisioned 3,200 
video stations—or 1,000 more than the present number 
of radio stations, and expressed the opinion that unless 
there is total war, government purchases of electronic 
equipment would not drastically interfere with  tele- 
vision’s present development. 

Such vast proportions and potential stand as an irre- 
sistible lure to researchers—so much so that in the span 
of a year television has turned from a subject of specula- 
tion to a topic of clinical analysis. Survey has followed 
survey, many of them made according to widely varying 
research techniques and social or commercial objectives. 
In regard to commercial surveys, Fred B. Manchee, execu- 
tive vice-president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 
an advertising agency, recently made what he termed the 
“all-time understatement”: 

“Radio-television research is in one hell of a mess!” 

Similarly, Dr. Sidney Roslow, director of Pulse, Inc., 
an audience measurement organization, has cried out 
in despair for the “need to be sensible and cautious about 
swallowing—hook, line and sinker—all the television re- 
search findings now being cast about.” 


+ 


—By a team of California writers already known 
to Survey readers. Mr. Riley, a former news- 
paperman, now writes for radio and television, 
Mr. Peterson is pastor of the Community 
Church in Manhattan Beach, near Los Angeles, 


and a lecturer at the University of Southern 
California. 
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Nevertheless, significant and interesting facts and tren 
are beginning to emerge from all this digging, shall¢ 
though some of it may be. They point up provocatilf 
conclusions as to the responsibilities and challenges faci} 
television today. | 

One outstanding study, “Television and the Family 
has just been completed at the University of Southej} 
California, under the direction of Edward C. McDonaj 
of the University’s staff. To avoid the weaknesses |}. 
many earlier studies, the USC project focused on ; 
anonymous community large enough, and with a s 
ficient range of social groupings, to be valid for wid} 
generalization. Out of some 800 families, ranging fr 
the professional class to the unemployed, the study st 
selected a television-owning group and a non-televisi 
owning group, nearly identical in educational and e 
nomic composition. Personal interviews were conduct 
by trained interviewers, using a carefully compiled que 
tionnaire. 


ie REMARK IS OFTEN HEARD THAT WHILE Henry Foi) 
scattered the American family all over hell’s half-act 
television is bringing the family together again in tl) 
home. This was borne out by the USC study, whid}y 
revealed that two thirds of the television-owning fa 
lies do less visiting than they used to, as compared to ot 
sixth of the non-television control group. Typical corift 
ments from television homes were: “The family no 
stays home all the time and watches the same progran 
... turn it on at 3 pat. and watch until 10 p.m. We nev 
go anywhere. ...” “My husband was awfully restle 
and never wanted to stay at home, but now he wants 4 
watch the sport contests on TV.” “That’s all my husbanifli 
wants to do—sit and watch television. ... I would lil} 
to go out more often!” | 

The USC report observes that such data offer “sociold 
gists a good insight into a decrease in basic family inte! 
action through conversation. . . . It has been noted thif) 
television families are visiting less and now it is observelll 
that within the home conversation has been decreasing} 
It may not be too great a generalization to say that teldiy 
vision is bringing the family members together in thik 
home, but not necessarily in a face-to-face relation. In th 
evening in many homes the television set is making thi 
family an audience rather than an intimate group charac 
terized by spontaneous talking and confiding. Table tall 
is reduced greatly so that the family members may rusif 
to their respective chairs to view their favorite pr 
ye V1 Rae 

One question concerned reading activities. More thal} 
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vo thirds ot the television families admitted they were 
ading less, while the same trend was found in fewer 
ian one fourth of the non-television families for the same 
sriod. The report commented: “It is all the more im- 
owrtant a finding when it is recalled that the television 
id non-television families are matched almost perfectly 
i age and educational status.” 

Similarly, another study made by Advertest Research, 
ew Brunswick, New Jersey, showed that in 781 homes 
uily newspaper reading had not been materially affected 
7 television, but that people in these homes spent 25 
xrcent less time reading magazines. The average amount 
‘ magazine reading per home was found to be three 
yurs and one minute per week as opposed to four hours 
id three minutes before buying a television set. An- 
her survey among the parents of junior high school 
udents in Stamford, Connecticut, showed that adult 
embers in one third of the television families were 
ading fewer books. 

In regard to sports, the USC study showed that tele- 
sion seems to “reduce overt participation in sport and 
crease vicarious participation.” Four out of ten tele- 
sion families reported that they were spending less time 
. Sports activities. 

‘These USC findings make pertinent two questions 
‘obed in two other research projects. One is whether 
levision has the same impact on family life after a 
t has been in the home for a year or more. Once every 
‘ar since 1948, the Newell-Emmett advertising agency of 
ew York, a firm now reorganized as Cunningham & 
7alsh, has sent a trained research crew into ‘“‘Video- 
wn,” an anonymous community of some 40,000 people 
ithin good reception distance from all major New York 
ity stations. This represents the oldest continuing study 
~a television community. During the latest survey, made 
us past summer, all of Videotown’s 3,007 television 
milies were covered. 

Television viewers were found to be getting more 
lective in their choice of programs. While some 78 
ercent of young children and teen-agers watch pro- 
‘ams on an average night, approximately 52 percent of 
grown sons and daughters and 30 percent of the 
arents do not watch programs regularly. During the 
yurse of an evening, the average Videotown set is in use 
yout four hours—a startling figure that shows how much 
uildren control a television set in the average home. A 
ymparison of television and non-television families in 
ideotown showed that even after three years the dif- 
rences between the two groups are still comparable to 
ose found by the USC survey. 


[ HE OTHER QUESTION CONCERNS THE DIFFERENCE OF TELE- 
sion’s impact on high and low income families. A few 
onths ago a study conducted by Davees, Koehnlein & 
eating, a Chicago market survey organization, con- 
uded that television definitely “means more” to low in- 
me families than to the higher income homes having 
ore sources of entertainment. 

The low income families interviewed maintained that 
levision helped to keep children at home and the family 
gether. Twenty-five percent of this group said they 
ere going less frequently to taverns and cocktail lounges, 
hile only 3.7 percent felt that television had brought any 
yjectionable influences into the home. But 25 percent 
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of the high income families thought that television had 
objectionable effects on children. Criticisms were divided 
about equally between “mealtime difficulties” and “home- 
work problems.” However, 25 percent of the low- 
income families had reduced their participation in sports, 
compared to only 12!4 percent of high income families. 

Asked what type of programs they would like to see 
given more time on the air, 53.6 percent of the high in- 
come group, as against 24.1 percent of the low, asked for 
more educational and cultural programs. Conversely, 66.6 
percent of the low and 32.9 percent of the high would 
like more entertainment. 


i HESE FACTS AND OTHERS INDICATE THE IMPACT OF TELE- 
vision on children represents one of the biggest problems 
facing the new industry, and the public. Several re- 
sponsible studies directly concerned with the effects of 
television on children, show why. 

One conclusion is rather common among them: 
Teachers are more critical of television than parents, who 
are, on the whole, more tolerant of television programs 
because they keep children “at home” and “occupied.” 

Paul A. Witty, professor of education at Northwestern 
University, who surveyed some 2,100 Evanston, Illinois, 
grade school pupils, found that in homes with video re- 
ceivers the average student spends 3.12 hours daily watch- 
ing television. Over a period of a week, this is practically 
as much time as the student spends in school. Pupils 
who do not have television in their homes devote almost 
half as much time, or 1.69 hours, to watching programs 
at a neighbor’s home. 

The parents and teachers of Evanston were divided 
sharply in their opinions of television. Nearly half the 
teachers spoke critically of “the low standard of the edu- 
cational offering and the poor quality of entertainment.” 
Another 27 percent of the teachers admitted some “seri- 
ous limitations,” but recognized television’s promise and 
potential as an educational force. On the other hand, 55 
percent of the parents expressed approval of children’s 
programs in general, while another 25 percent were in 
favor of certain programs. 

Professor Witty noted that “the almost universal ap- 
peal of television to children offers an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for influencing children in positive ways.” Com- 
menting that among parents there is a “curious mis- 
trust of their own ability to deal with problems created 
by TV,” he added that television “becomes a real prob- 
lem or liability chiefly in homes where parents permit it 
to become one.” 

Sociologists point out that Professor Witty might also 
have commented on the deterioration of face-to-face play 
groups in communities where television takes more than 
three hours of daily play time. Recognition of the fact 
that television programs can be of great importance in 
personality development, is accompanied by concern over 
the substitution of passive observation for the creative ac- 
tivity and learning that characterize the spontaneous 
play group. Such play group experiences are already at a 
minimum in urban centers, and sociologists fear that pre- 
occupation with vicarious television thrills may reduce 
them still further. 

Another view of this problem is afforded by monthly 
television program rating and audience analysis made in 
Los Angeles, the nation’s third largest television city, by 
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the firm of Coffin, Cooper & Clay, Inc. For example, on 
the night of Tuesday, August 1, 1950, at 7:15 p.m. a total 
of 176,800 children were watching a program on KECA- 
TV called “Cowboys ’n Injuns,” an hour-and-a-half 
show combining live action with an old western film. 
At 8:00 p.m., this number dropped slightly to 142,600, but 
at the same time, KTLA, the Paramount station, started 
a double-feature film that pulled an audience of 132,800 
children. 

The “Cowboys ‘n Injuns” program ended at 8:30 P.M., 
and by 8:45 p.m. the total children’s audience for the 
double-feature film on KTLA had increased to 174,300— 
with 172,400 women and 152,900 men watching the same 
program. When the double-feature ended close to 10:00 
p.M., there were still 110,800 determined and presumably 
heavy-lidded children in the audience. If these children 
suffered any ill effects from their television orgy, the 
major responsibility is obviously on the shoulders of the 
parents. 

The following evening, at 7:30 p.at., some 196,000 chil- 
dren were back at it again, this time staring goggle-eyed 
at the “Buckskin Theater” on KTSL. At 8:45 p.m, when 
buckskin had given way to bustles in a “Four Star Fea- 
ture” film on the same station, 90,400 children were still 
sweating it out on the family sofa—while 62,800 women 
and 37,700 men were watching the same program. At 10:15 
pM. with KTLA showing a film for the middle-aged, 
51,700 children were still grimly hanging on. By 11:30 
that same night, with KTLA’s excellent “City At Night” 
program drawing to a close, 13,300 indestructible children 
were sharing the television screens with 28,700 women and 
30,900 men. There is no doubt that television can keep 
the kids “occupied” and “quiet”—but by a method that 
may be as drastic as the one adopted by the nineteenth 
century European peasant women who accomplished the 
same results by lacing the little one’s milk with a jigger 
of distilled potato juice. 

The need for parent education on the proper use of 
television seems almost too obvious for comment. Schools, 
PTA groups, churches, and other community organiza- 
tions might make valuable contributions in this direction. 


Js PARALLEL, AND EQUALLY FUNDAMENTAL, QUESTION IN- 
volves the basic and long-existing problem of the con- 
ditioned taste of the public. Television has been called 
a window held up to life; but like any other medium 
of entertainment and information it is likewise a mirror. 
The problem of taste cannot be solved by the television 
industry alone. A television station depends on spon- 
sors; sponsors buy audience to hear about their products; 
the audience turns the dial to programs it prefers. With- 
in the same half-hour on a Sunday evening in Los 
Angeles, KECA’s “Author Meets Critic” network pro- 
gram draws a minor rating of 2.7, while on KTLA a 
mellow Hopalong Cassidy film, already rerun several 
times, can pull a rating of 50.5—with a maximum audi- 
ence of 1,138,100, about equally divided between men, 
women, and children. Sponsors would not have a diffi- 
cult choice if compelled to decide between these two pro- 
grams for the best one to advertise their wares. 
Wrestling matches reflect another curious facet of the 
public taste. By 9:15 of a Thursday evening in Los 
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Angeles, an audience of 745,000 people, within a feud 
miles of one of the world’s most sophisticated entertai}} 
ment centers, are filling their living rooms with shouts }} 
joy or despair as the Masked Marvels, Lord Blears, ary 
Baron Leones heave and grunt and groan. To sponsom} 
wrestling has become known as an outstanding vehiq} 
for reaching women. For an answer as to why televis@j 
wrestling has such an appeal for women we may hay 
to await the forthcoming Kinsey report. 

Nevertheless, from a purely entertainment point 4} 
view, there is no doubt that the best available talerjj 
or at least the best known, will soon be coming to tl 
television screen. Marvin Young, television director (| 
the huge Ruthrauf & Ryan advertising agency, predict} 

“Television viewers are in for some surprises in tH 
coming months. . . . Advertising pocketbooks have bea} 
loosened and in many instances up to $50,000 is bei il 
spent on a single program. . . . Milton Berle for the firy 
time is going to run into some really top competitiol 
because this year Eddie Cantor, Jack Benny, Fred Alles 
Martin and Lewis and many other big-league comediag 
are taking to the video lanes. And big-league names rij) 
quire big-league casts and money to go with them, aif 
to the benefit of the television viewer. . . . Television hz 


and the screen. . 
entertainment world are finding it worthwhile to moy 
their talents into the new medium. Not alone stars, buf} 
directors, art directors, cameramen and technicians of aif 
kinds. They are rapidly gaining experience, learninif 
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States, the swift rise of television after World War 
did not give us a chance to plan ahead for its educe 
tional development. Our educators are now faced wit}f) 
the difficult task of catching up with a medium that hail}, 
already begun to set its patterns. On the other hand, 1: 
Canada, where there is as yet no television, educators}} 
forewarned by its fascination for American children, hav 
asked the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to develo 


educational programs for use on the first Canadian sta 
tions, scheduled to be opened in Toronto and Montreaif| 
in September, 1951. 
American educators took hope at a meeting several 
months ago when Leon Levine, educational director fo 
CBS, asserted that “the commercial telecaster will prof 
vide a public service education schedule for all thy 
viewers.” He added that “television is the real hope olf! 
adult education.” 
This hope will not easily be translated into a realit 
until there is some answer to the big question of whdl). 
will finance educational programs. Every station coming} 
up for license renewal before the Federal Communica} 
tions Commission expects to be asked: “What have yo 
shown in the public interest?” Each will undoubtedly 
be able to point to certain programs and special event 
coverage sustained as a service to the community, bul 
most will have to admit that they have not even begu 
to realize the education potential of television. ; 
But there have been some notable experiments. On¢ 
was launched in Detroit this fall by WWJ-TV in co 
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Operation with the University of Michigan. With the 
station making available a full hour of time every Sun- 
day for adult education courses, the project is aimed 
toward eventually granting full degrees for television ex- 
tension work. Charts, drawings, slides, motion pictures, 
and laboratory demonstrations will be utilized on the 
programs. Plans are being made for academic lectures 
in fine arts, music and science. Everett J. Soop, director 
of the University’s extension service, is in charge of pub- 
lishing bulletins, receiving the small enrollment fees, 
conducting examinations, and awarding “certificates of 
recognition.” 

While as yet in the experimental stage, the possibilities 
of the Detroit project are enormous. With more than 
300,000 television receivers now in the area, it is estimated 
that over 1,000,000 persons would be able to take advan- 
tage of the courses. Hayward Kenniston, dean of the 
University’s college of literature, regards the project as a 
‘milestone. “We are entering a new era in adult educa- 
tion, and the university is in it to stay,” he says en- 
-thusiastically. 

Another approach to the educational use of television 
is being worked out in Ames, Iowa, where the new sta- 
tion, WOI-TV, is owned by Iowa State College. Though 
it carries network and local commercial programs, reserv- 
ing the right to reject material considered unsuitable, the 
station has set as its primary goal the bringing of its 
own educational programs to the area’s large agricul- 
tural population. 

Construction permits for new stations have been frozen 
by the FCC since 1948, while experts grapple with prob- 
lems of color television and the use of higher frequencies 
to eliminate interference. But when this freeze is lifted, 
hundreds of new stations can be authorized, particularly 
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Surgeons meeting at a hotel watch an operation 
being performed in a hospital miles across town 
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Social Impact of Television 


for smaller communities, and many educational institu- 
tions will have an opportunity to follow the trail blazed 
by Iowa State College. 

Out of some 354 applications now pending with FCC, 
124 come from cities without television outlets. Chair- 
man Wayne Coy said recently that he expects the FCC to 
begin granting applications for stations in non-television 
areas by the first of next. July. 

Lifting of the freeze, defense priorities permitting, will 
present vast new opportunities for use of television in 
rural areas. Many present urban stations already beam 
their signals into rural areas, primarily with welcome en- 
tertainment programs. But Massachusetts Agricultural 
Commissioner John Chandler predicts that television’s 
ultimate payoff to farmers will be more than just enter- 
tainment. He explains that television could be much 
more valuable than radio or written bulletins to bring 
instruction to rural areas. 

“It’s difficult,’ he points out, “to tell a man how to set 
strawberry plants or to prune a tree, but on television you 
could show him how to do it.” 


E ANOTHER FIELD EXPERIMENTAL TELECASTS OF SURGICAL 
operations have already demonstrated that television can 
revolutionize the teaching of surgery. At one session of 
the American Medical Association in St. Louis, closed- 
circuit telecasts were brought from three hospitals to the 
doctors at Kiel Auditorium. 

A young man suffering from Parkinson’s disease, a 
form of palsy, was one of the patients. Cameras were 
mounted in the operating room so that the brain incision 
and the hafids of the surgeon and his assistants could be 
seen clearly on the screen. A microphone above the 
operating table made it possible for the doctor to carry 
on his commentary while actually performing an opera- 
tion. No medical school student ever could have obtained 
such a close-up view of a major brain operation without 
actually assisting in it. 

The American College of Surgeons, meeting in Los 
Angeles two years ago, pioneered in the use of closed- 
circuit television to demonstrate a series of extremely 
delicate operations. One demonstrated modern excision 
of a throat cancer. Surgeons seated in comfort at the 
hotel, several miles from the hospital, were able to fol- 
low every minute detail. Even the thread used to tie 
off blood vessels could be seen clearly. 

One surgeon couldn’t get over his amazement. “This 
is astounding!” he remarked. “Hundreds of us can watch 
an operation that only a few men in the world have 
ever performed.” 

The American Optometric Association took a new step 
in the public health field during its convention in 
Minneapolis last July, when it made a public telecast 
over WECN-TV to demonstrate the value of proper 
eye care. 

Teaching of religious understanding and tolerance is 
still another area in which the potential of television has 
already been demonstrated. As early as 1946, WRGB in 
Schenectady, New York, began putting on an_ inter- 
faith program supported by Protestant, Catholic, and 


Jewish leaders. Audience response has been very favor- 
able. 
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These examples give a glimpse of what the future 
television can hold in store. Realization of its promi} 
will depend on the television industry, its financial sui 
porters, the government and public-minded civic ett 
In response to a recent questionnaire as to the role tell} 
vision will assume in mass education by 1955, statid]] 
operators showed an awareness of their own responsibil) 
ties. But they also pointed out that if television is 
achieve its full stature as an educational force “municipa 
ties must find ways to finance it just as they have four 
it wise to use motion pictures and magazines in t 
schools.” 


! 


ae FARSIGHTED ADVERTISERS ARE AWARE OF THEIR PA 
ticular responsibilities to television and to the public. Joly) 
P. Cunningham of Cunningham & Walsh, recently tal | 
the Association of National Advertisers that a joint ij 
dustry committee should be formed “to try to foresee, | 
understand, and to define our responsibilities and oF 5 
opportunities.” 

Referring to “us broadcasters and wordsmiths ari} 
cereal-sellers,” Cunningham asked: | 

“Are we going to have the breadth and the vision a 
the commercial self-control to use this great force wiselv} 
Or are we going to push an actress’s neckline down tv 
points to raise our Hooperating one point?” 14 

Cunningham hailed the United Nations telecasts as tl. 
promise “of an informed world citizenry.” He sut : 
gested that telecasts from the chambers of Congress qf) 
Capitol Hill would “mean the end of filibustering arf 
empty seats—promising an alert electorate and a fi} 
better grade of politics and statesmanship here jf, 
America.” 

Such vision on the part of a self-styled “cereal-selle 
can be a guidepost to other groups with a vital stake 
the future of television. 

Formation of representative community committees 
work in an advisory capacity with local television sti{). 
tions already has been recommended. The televisidf} 
industry is new and has shown an appreciation of t) 
support and help of such groups. Schools and univerj#} 
ties in television cities can make particularly valuabi{t’ 
contributions in this formative period. The Detroit ef? 
periment suggests one approach. There can be mail} 
more. 

The best time to establish relations with a television sf” 
tion is before it begins its first telecasts. Every new statid 
faces great obstacles to obtain sufficient local programin 
Ideas are welcomed, for they suggest community suppo 
And once a program wins acceptance, it is not likely | 
be replaced. 

Records of pending applications can be obtained froif} 
the FCC, and interested community groups would |] 
wise to keep informed about their progress. Chairmaf 
Coy has stated that “there is no vested right in any of tl 
applicants now before us,” adding that consideration wif! 
be given to additional applicants. Where there is conf} 
petition for channels, grants will be made only after tiff 
most careful hearings. Once the freeze is ended, tht 
country may witness a television boom that will maf 
our “billion dollar baby” a colossus overnight. 

But if the television of tomorrow is to bring all 
potential enrichment to our lives, the time for inte} 
gent appraisal and action is today. 
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Polls and Politics 


‘ ie Rains 
California’s unique substitution of market research for partisan 


politics; how it works in selecting candidates and running campaigns. 


CHARLES L. BIGELOW 


| \ ALIFORNIA POLITICS ARE RUN BY BUSINESSMEN, AND 
~ businessmen have little use for intuition or guess- 
york in managing their affairs. That is one reason 
\7hy, in California, they look to marketing research 
jrms to supply political intelligence, obtained in many 
ates from the precinct captain’s traditional “ear to the 
jround.” Another reason, of course, is that California 
as no precinct captains. 

i) In fact, California does not even have political parties 
j) the accepted sense. The 1913 statute permitting candi- 
pates to cross-file (that is, run in the primaries of more 
jan one party) has all but destroyed party discipline and 
arty responsibility. The leading textbook on the sub- 
sct, “California Government, Politics and Administra- 
yon,” by Winston W. Crouch and Dean E. McHenry, 
votes that “California parties are very nearly hollow shells, 
jithout true roots in the electorate.” Lacking such roots, 
jarties can be of small help to office-seekers, and without 


nifts that in other states might be dutifully turned over 
> professional politicians, for use in promoting the party 
cket, go instead to the individual candidates. The 
jonors then form a committee to decide how their money 
jaould be spent. 

| Two or three months before these committees come 
into being, however, the research companies go to work. 
Yor businessmen planning to put a candidate or a 
jroposition on the ballot are essentially businessmen plan- 
ging to put a product on the market. They want to 
now whether there is any public demand for the 
jroduct; as often as not, they have several products in 
jnind and are willing to let the public decide which 
ine it likes best. 

| This is the first of three types or stages of political 
lesearch in California, and it determines to some degree 
i7ho and what will appear on the ballot. When a can- 
tidate wins financial backing and a “citizens’ committee” 
set up to support him, the committee at once requests 
nother study to see how the man should be marketed. 
ater on, it asks for a third study to take stock of the 
ituation and see what last-minute efforts are needed. 
\Vhether the office at stake is a seat in the United States 
nate or on the local board of education, that is the 
5rmula businessmen have developed to win elections. 
Would-be political “angels” have the choice of getting 
‘ehind incumbents or newcomers, and the choice is not 
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—By an adopted Californian, a Harvard graduate 
who for the past six years has been on the staff 
of a leading research firm on the West Coast. 
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always difficult. Deciding whether to support Governor 
Warren for another term is like deciding whether to go 
on making Coca-Cola. On the other hand, plenty of in- 
cumbents and almost all newcomers represent a gamble, 
and research is useful in determining how much of a 
gamble. 

In 1947, when San Francisco’s Mayor Roger Lapham 
declined to run for reelection, a group of businessmen 
felt that a worthy successor would be Paul Smith, World 
War II hero and editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
Calling themselves the “Northern California Volunteers,” 
they commissioned what research people call a “penetra- 
tion” study, designed to measure public awareness and 
acceptance of products already on the market. 

Some 500 persons, a cross-section of the city’s adult 
population, were shown the names of seven possible can- 
didates, among them Paul Smith. Respondents were 
asked which of the seven they had heard of; which of 
these they thought qualified for the office; and of those 
they thought qualified, which one they preferred. 

Three of the men listed were known to about 80 per- 
cent of the public, while Smith was one of three known 
to less than 45 percent. Of the seven, he had the smallest 
heard-of—not-thought-qualified rating, but an  editor’s 
anonymity has its price and several old-line politicians 
far outdistanced him in public preference. The “Volun- 
teers” decided that the odds were too great. 


Sie STUDIES ARE MADE TO DECIDE WHETHER AMEND- 
ments to the state constitution and other forms of direct 
legislation can be placed on the ballot with any hope of 
success. Here the problem is different, for the public is 
not familiar with the proposed measure and must be told 
about it, just as it would have to be told about a con- 
templated household gadget. In either case, however, 
success is likely to depend much more on the way of the 
item is sold than on its intrinsic merit. And unless re- 
search can anticipate this factor, its findings will not 
mean very much. 

Shortly after the war (and before Taft-Hartley), some 
Los Angeles industrialists wanted to know whether it 
would be possible by popular vote to outlaw the closed 
shop in California. Since the issue directly affected three 
groups—employers, organized labor, and unorganized 
labor—it was presented to the same sample of voters in 
three different lights. 

The findings showed that the voters (a) could not get 
worked up about the employer’s right to hire whom he 
chose; (b) were only lukewarm about the union’s right 
to negotiate the best contract it could; but (c) felt very 
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strongly that a worker should have the right to join a 
union or not as he saw fit and without jeopardizing his 
employment. The ban later appeared on the ballot in 
the form of a “right to work” proposition and was 
approved. 

The closed shop poll was an exception in that it 
answered the question of whether to market the product 
and also showed how the marketing should be done. 
Usually there is no attempt to kill both these birds with 
one survey, for if the decision is not to market, the how- 
to-market research will have been wasted. 

Studies concerning candidates, in the pre-filing or “de- 
cision” stage, are paid for by one or two individuals out 
of their own pockets, and therefore take the form of 
fast, economical “straw votes.” But when the candidate 
has been picked and has filed his intention to run, when 
his committee has been formed and the public has had 
a chance to digest his initial campaign statements, then 
strategy research gets under way in earnest. 


VAN COMMITTEE PURPOSE IN ORDERING A STRATEGY STUDY 
is to find out how much selling it will have to do and, 
further, how this selling can best be done. The first objec- 
tive is accomplished by “penetration” questions of the 
type already described. If members of the committee 
already had made a pre-filing study of their candidate’s 
popularity, identical questions are asked again for the 
purpose of noting the direction of any change in public 
opinion. In pre-filing studies most attention is paid to the 
over-all findings, but in strategy research the accent is on 
the various segments of the electorate. Replies are often 
tabulated by sex, age, income, race, religion, urbanization, 
and a number of other controls. 

Such analysis not only serves as a bench-mark for fu- 
ture observations, but shows the committee at once where 
it can safely coast and where it must make a stronger 
appeal. Just what form the appeal should take is dis- 
closed by the same study’s qualitative findings. These are 
frequently arrived at by listing the possible issues and 
determining the importance which the voters attach to 
each along with their opinions of the candidates with re- 
spect to each issue. The approach naturally varies, but 
the aim is always to obtain a picture of what the public 
has on its mind and then to identify the candidate favor- 
ably with those questions. 

Such a study was made in April, 1946, for Governor 
Earl Warren, who was running for reelection. Although 
housing and employment were rated as important, the 
two issues uppermost in the public’s mind were “Keep- 
ing the state government financially sound” and “Keep- 
ing the administration free from graft.’ Warren was 
rated “good” on both counts. 

As a result, campaign strategy was to remind undecided 
voters of the state’s solvency and of the governor’s proved 
integrity. Only a day or two after the report was sub- 
mitted, billboards for Warren carried the slogan, “Keep 
Honest Government in California!” 

This is nothing more than good marketing. The un- 
derlying principle was summed up recently by a Cali- 
fornia lawyer who wrote in his bar association bulletin 
that “one who expects to be successful and what is termed 
a ‘sure-fire’ or ‘can’t miss’ candidate first seeks to de- 
termine the desires of the people in his district.” 

In the attorney’s own case, the district had been a 
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school district and the “sure-fire” candidate had been 
wife, only woman member of the board of education at 
only member strongly opposed to the educational theorj}) 
of the superintendent of schools. Since originally sj 
had not been elected on this issue, the lady and her hy 
band decided to sound out the “desires of the peopl 
well in advance of the next election. 
The research firm found opinion evenly divided on ti) 
question of “what children are getting out of their edi 
cation in the public schools.” There was some dissat}), 
faction among better educated respondents, but meaj 
bers of the Parent-Teachers Association still show} 
greater than average loyalty to the schools. Howev) 
their loyalty did not extend to the superintendent. TH 
was seen in replies to a hypothetical question on wheth}f 

if they had the opportunity, respondents would vote. 
retain their superintendent or to install a new one. T 
office actually was not elective and, even if it had bee 
a dispassionate person would have asked who was opp# 
ing the incumbent. As it was, more than one third | 
the PTA membership favored a “new superintenden 
sight unseen. | 
These findings convinced the attorney that the b: 
strategy was to attack. He therefore gave his support 
a “School Betterment Committee” which not only «fF 
dorsed his wife but named a slate of candidates to opp 
other board members. The ticket scored an easy victof} 
and exactly four months after the study started, t 
woman who had been a minority of one was ma 
president of the school board by her colleagues. 
The third type of research used in California politf 
is the “pacing” study. This is made about a month 
fore the election and is concerned with the campaig] 
progress, with the chances of winning, and with the jf} 
tra push that may be needed to assure victory. Spe 
which is essential in such studies, is made possible 
the fact that questionnaires are almost wholly quant 
tive, with all possible replies check-listed and pre-coc# 
for machine tabulation. In partisan campaigns, th 
studies are often conducted before the primaries, for i 
the dream of every candidate who cross-files to win 
nomination of both major parties. If there is any he 
of doing so, an extra push at this time may save the 
pense of campaigning straight through into Novem 
In May 1946, just one month after the strategy s 
for Earl Warren, another poll was taken to deter 
the governor’s chances in the primaries. Since he Wp 
certain of his own party’s nomination, interest centelf 
on the Democratic vote. | 
The outcome, as of the first week in May, showed tif 

43 percent of the Democrats had decided to vote for 
| 


f 


governor and 23 percent for his opponent, Attor. 
General Robert Kenny. The balance, 34 percent, 
sull undecided. This in itself did not mean that 
ren would win the Democratic nomination. Kentf 
campaign got off to a late start, and by winning afi 
most of the undecided Democrats, he could still caf! 
his own party. These findings were compared w 
those reported in April. At that time, exactly half 
Democrats had been undecided, which meant that. 
percent had reached a decision between surveys. 
ther analysis showed that three fourths of these previot 
undecided Democrats had made up their minds to ¥ 
for Warren. Here was a safe trend, correctly forecast 
the governor’s reelection in the primaries. 


Several months later, in the fall of 1946, another pacing 
study was conducted for the committee managing the 
Republican nominee for congressman from California’s 
[4th District, which is located in the heart of Los 
Angeles. The Democratic contender was the incumbent, 
delen Gahagan Douglas, and the battle revolved around 
he New Deal policies which Mrs. Douglas supported. 
~The district had a preponderance of Democratic 
voters, but stretching as it did from swank Wilshire 
3oulevard to substandard Bunker Hill, it took in all 
wings of the party, as well as an active Republican 
ninority. Half of its voters were Negroes and, possibly 
vecause of this fact, a committee of conservatives had 
racked a Negro candidate and staged an energetic 
ampaign in his behalf. The purpose of the study was 
o see whether this candidate was leading, or whether 
_ last-minute effort could put him in the lead. 
| The findings showed that Mrs. Douglas held a 3-to-2 
gargin, with a substantial number of voters still un- 
ecided. And far from uncovering any racial prejudice, 
he study found the Negro candidate was drawing his 
upport from white voters, while the Negro community 
avored Mrs. Douglas. The committee saw that all its 
aan needed to win was a little more support from his 
jwn race. In a desperate effort, the committee imported 
oxer Joe Louis for a few rounds of oratory in Negro 
yeighborhoods. If the heavyweight champion garnered 
ny votes, however, they were offset by Mrs. Douglas’ 
ileventh-hour conquests, for the latter still held her slim 
sad on election day. 

Research people are frequently embarrassed by con- 
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My Life Is Thine, Korea 


If you call me, I’d fain run to you. 

You need not please me with a gold-belted skirt, 
Nor with a necklace adorned in pearls. 

If you call me, I’d fain run to you. 
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fe many friends of Mo Youn Sook, Korean poet, patriot, and welfare 
worker, who expressed appreciation of her poem, “Night on the 38th 
Parallel’ (THE SuRVEY, August 1950), will rejoice with us to learn that 
the press reports of her death were incorrect. Said to have been murdered 
by Communists when Seoul fell, Miss Mo miraculously turned up in the 
city a few days after 
speak,” according to the United Press. : 
Chun, member of the South Korean parliament with whom she hid for 
three months in villages and caves. 
this poem, written two years ago. 
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gratulations on their “accuracy” when the final vote 
parallels studies made in mid-campaign. Except in cer- 
tain trend studies, the purpose of political research is to 
measure attitudes at a given moment in the campaign, 
rather than to foretell the campaign’s outcome. Business- 
men understand this, and the failure of newspaper polls 
to “predict” President Truman’s election two years ago 
in no way discredited the use of this type of research in 
California politics. 

It would be wrong to suppose, however, that every 
California office-seeker relies on research. As a result of 
the state’s virtually nonpartisan politics, half of its con- 
gressional delegation and three fourths of its state legis- 
lators are elected in the primaries, usually with only 
token opposition. It is chiefly the key administrative 
offices on all levels of government that are contested, and 
it is here that businessmen move in with modern mar- 
keting methods. 

These anonymous sponsors of political research come 
from both parties, but they are not party men. They 
have no personal ambitions in this direction; they do 
not want to be rewarded for their services. They are 
businessmen who want to go on being businessmen, and 
their interest is in preserving a climate conducive to good 
business. They may tend toward conservatism, but their 
use of research suggests that they are too shrewd to dis- 
regard the temper of the people. The only thing all of 
them insist upon is honesty in California’s state and local 
governments. They will spend a lot of money to protect 
it, because they know there is nothing more expensive 
than corruption. 


its liberation, “so exhausted she could hardly 
With her was Mrs. Park Soon 


Her experience gives poignancy to 


If you entreat me to live on, that will I do. 
Though the barn is empty and not a grain is left, 
And my old hut is hard pressed with debt, 
If you entreat me to abide in life, that will I do. 


If you need my breath and blood, I’ll gladly die, 
Then my soul will visit you often, 

If what you want is my life, how can I deny 
Every drop of blood from my heart? 


Mo Youn Sook, Seoul, 1948 


Government by the People | 


| 
A half century of experience on the West Coast with the initiative and 
referendum has failed to produce a hoped-for era of enlightenment. Why? || 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


alae: PEOPLE OR THEIR REPRESENTATIVES? WHO Is MORE 
to be trusted with a crucial decision—the electorate, 
or the comparative handful of men and women to whom 
the electorate has delegated law-making authority? 

Voters along the Pacific Coast are far from certain of 
the answers to these questions, although for half a 
century their region has experimented with the two con- 
trasting types of sovereignty. 

Fifty years ago, Oregon introduced a unique govern- 
mental system to the New World. This was the initia- 
tive and referendum. It provided that the people, by 
petition, could enact any laws they wished. A recalcitrant 
and corrupt legislature might readily be by-passed. A 
bright era for enlightened statutes would dawn. The 
rights of labor and the average family would be en- 
hanced. 

Today, the initiative and referendum have spread in 
varying forms to twenty other states, yet such proposals 
as public housing, better welfare programs, and extended 
educational opportunities have fared no better in these 
states than in many of the realms which do not have 
the system of “government by petition.” 

In recent years California, the state where the initiative 
and referendum now are used the most frequently, has 
voted down bills to create a state housing authority, to 
redistrict the legislature on the basis of present-day popu- 
lation, to repeal a consumer’s sales tax, and to adopt a 
state FEPC forbidding racial discrimination in employ- 
ment. 

These setbacks, all by overwhelming margins, have 
given pause to liberals and welfare workers. Such per- 
sons originally persuaded the Western states to become a 
laboratory for an extraordinary political experiment. If 
the people had direct powers to enact laws, the selfish and 
vested interests would be thwarted. This was the theory. 
But the system of initiative and referendum, far from 
being an open-sesame to an advanced program of social 
reform, actually has been turned against its sponsors. 

Indeed, real estate corporations on the Coast have made 
it a policy to subject low cost housing measures to referen- 
dum vote. In most instances, the measures have lost. 

And although financially sound old age security plans 
have been rejected at the polls, the voters of many western 
states have adopted catch-all pension bills which actually 
threaten existing welfare laws. Some of these measures 


aa 


—By a member of the Oregon state legislature 
and a free lance journalist widely known for his 
writings on the Northwest and Alaska. 
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abrogate the eligibility requirements necessary to bri. 
in federal match money. Colorado’s schools have vir} 
ally been gutted by an initiative proposal which gives} 
prior claim on state revenues to old age assistance. Cof 
rado ranks near the top nationally in old age paymeiy) 
but near the bottom in teachers pay. | 
What is the trouble? Are the people not fit to rul 
They are—emphatically. No better ultimate tribunal F 
yet been found. But whether millions of men and w 
men can become a vast open-air legislature is somethi. 
else again. 
Eleven bills appeared on the Oregon ballot in 19: 
All were complex, with highly legalistic titles. Th 
ranged from licensing cocktail bars to reducing to 60 t 
old age assistance qualifying age for women. The ccf 
fusion was great; the voters enacted one bill which add if 
$37,000,000 to state obligations and simultaneously t 
passed another which trimmed $24,000,000 from state 
revenues. ' 


Bo ARE THE PEOPLE TO BLAME? COULD THE SYSTEM 
expected to succeed without a general campaign 
public education to accompany this widening of 
suffrage? Is it possible for every person over 21 to pif 
wisely on many detailed and intricate bills at each el y 
tion, without first receiving the benefit of greatly ilff 
proved information and sources of knowledge? 

So far, propaganda rather than information has bef 
the people’s fare when the ballot is loaded with initiat}f} 
petitions. 

After close examination of the initiative and referd}mi 
dum in California, Professor Winston W. Crouch caf! 
cluded that “in most instances the old adage of poli 
that ‘the side that spends the most, wins’ has been pro 
true.” As much as $1,250,000 has flowed through ad 
tising agencies to influence the vote on just one Caf 
fornia initiative measure. 

When realtors spend a king’s ransom to spread 
query, “Do you Want to Pay Someone Else’s Rent?” 
advocates of public housing are hard put even to raise} 
token sum for refutation. Power companies in Califorifft 
raised $661,000 to oppose an initiative promoting a st} 
water and hydroelectric agency. The bill failed at 4 
polls by a margin of substantially more than two to o} 
When one considers that Abraham Lincoln’s whole preffi 
dential campaign in 1860 cost only $100,000, these suff 


\ 


b a 
spent to propagandize the voters of one state on a sin 


\ 

measure become truly tremendous. | 
Many men and women interested in such issues 
housing, social security, and timber conservation are cdl 


aurine Neuberger 


tions with the names of 5 percent of the elec- 
torate. 

More than one worthy proposal has failed 
for lack of signatures. Generally these are pro- 
moted by groups with a laudable purpose but 
skimpy purse. Several housing propositions fell 
short of the petition quota in the state of 
Washington in 1948. A bill to reapportion the 
Oregon legislature was 2,000 signatures under 
the necessary quota this year. 

A California advertising man and promoter 
named Joe Robinson is attempting to fill this 
void, with some profit to himself. For $100,- 
000 Robinson will guarantee to “qualify” a bill 
for the California ballot. It can be a bill to 
forbid featherbedding by the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, to tamper with the chiropractic act, or 
to repeal a tax on chain stores. Robinson, who 
has 3,000 professional “petition-pushers”  scat- 
tered around the state, will put it before the 
voters. 


Robinson pays his circulators approximately 


Petition circulators go everywhere—to the small businessman like the dairyman 


above, to the laborer on his job as at the lumber docks below, and 


nced that definite legal limitations must be 
aposed on campaign expenditures if the initia- 
ve and referendum are to be real instruments 
the general welfare. 

People in the West, where the initiative and 
ferendum have taken deepest root, often are 
iocked by the harsh beatings inflicted at the 
lls on policies generally thought to represent 
e hopes and aspirations of a majority of 
mericans. 

FEPC failed in California, 1,682,000 votes to 
5,000. The state housing authority was over- 
helmed, 2,372,000 votes to 1,042,000. Oregon 
sted 197,771 to 148,460 for a bill which practi- 
lly reduced trade unions to fraternal organi- 
tions—a bil] later declared unconstitutional in 
e courts. 

In all these outcomes, the verdict at the ballot 
yx could be traced directly to a preponderance 
financial support on the winning side. Or- 
nized labor in Oregon had less than 10 
nts to match each dollar spent to influence 
inion by corporations which did not want 
eir employes organized. California, Oregon, 
id Washington all publish official state pamph- 
‘s where each side has equal voice on initiative 
d referendum proposals. However, these frail 
iflets are lost in the welter of signboards, 
dio commercials, newspaper advertisements, 
d direct mail appeals made possible by lavish 
mpaign financing. 

In fact even the task of obtaining the requi- 
e signatures has become a project calling for 
bstantial sums. An initiative, by which a bill 
first proposed, needs the signatures of 8 per- 
nt of the state’s voters to get on the ballot. 
referendum, which puts up to the people 
act passed by the legislature, must fill peti- 
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20 cents a name. He also has managers in every city, 
who transport circulators by taxi and see that they are 
kept busy in key neighborhoods and crowded industrial 
districts. Slightly more than 200,000 signatures are re- 
quired in California if an initiative is to succeed. A 
signature is automatically invalid unless it matches the 
handwriting with which a citizen registed to vote. Robin- 
son estimates that his crews must interview at least 
3,000,000 people to get enough signatures for a completed 
initiative petition. 

Robinson calls himself a “political eunuch.” The con- 
tents of a proposed bill have no interest to him. He 
rounds up names for the side which hires him. He put 
the famous McLain pension bill on the ballot. A year 
later, with the state’s finances allegedly imperiled, he 
secured enough signatures to bring about the repeal of 
the bill he had helped so recently to pass! “I’m just like 
a lawyer,” Robinson often insists. 
clients.” 

Joe Robinson is not evil per se, but merely a symbol of 
the disease which affects the initiative and referendum. 
A cause unable to pay Robinson’s fee frequently is un- 
able to fill its petitions. But how many causes can raise 
$100,000? Advocates of public housing in Los Angeles 


“Itdo a rjop for amy 


Is Your State Here? 


These states have the initiative and referendum: 


Arizona Massachusetts Ohio 
Arkansas Michigan Oklahoma 
California Missourt Oregon 
Colorado Montana South Dakota 
Idaho Nebraska Utah 

Maine Nevada Washington 


Narth Dakota 


These states have the referendum only: 
New Mexico Maryland 
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out into the backwoods country for the necessary signatures 
b 


County now are considering a measure to forbid payme| 
for initiative and referendum signatures. This at le) 
would place rich and poor on an equal level in the i 
lecting of names. 

Such a restriction should be accompanied by a ‘il 
strictly limiting the amount of money which can be spq 
during a campaign for and against a bill. Obviously jj] 
limitation of this sort could prove effective only if dif} 
gently enforced. Political expenditures would have ta 
subjected to close scrutiny. 

Some observers have suggested that the requiremdf] 
for initiative signatures be lifted from 8 percent of ti] 
voters to 12 percent or higher. “The thought has be¥! 
that this would eliminate all but the most seriously cd 
sidered and most widely popular proposals,” reports Pi 
fessor Crouch. However, to increase the necessary nu} 
ber of names without making illegal any and all payme 
for signatures, would merely give the affluent an ey 
greater advantage than they now possess. 

With pressure groups increasingly active, initiat: 
measures become more numerous at each election. Simi#] 
taneously, some legislatures in the western states 
tending to show contempt for the decisions reached |} 
the people. For the first time initiative mandates ; 
being cavalierly set aside. 

A prime example of this occurred in Oregon last ye 
Although the electorate had adopted a drastic old aii 
pension bill by nearly 100,000 votes, the legislature coojf 
discarded the bill and enacted a far more moderate si 
stitute of its own, including several lien provisions sj 
cifically rejected by the people. Even social workers, wi 
felt that the measure adopted at the ballot box went 1 
far, feared that a dangerous precedent had been creaté 
They much preferred the California solution, where a 
peal initiative was presented to the same voters who 
enacted the original pension bill. 

Despite all the irritations and genuine obstacles, fi 
liberals and welfare workers would advocate abandd 
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nent of the initiative and referendum. They still are “a 
tick behind the door,” as Lincoln Steffens called them 
ong ago. A legislature, no matter how arrogant and 
artisan, realizes it is not the court of last resort. The 
eople, by petition, can have the final say. Perhaps the 
eferendum, which overrules a legislature, has proved 
qore consistently useful than the initiative, which origi- 
ates proposals. 
Five times, for example, Oregon’s conservative legisla- 
ure enacted a sales tax which would have shifted the 
urden of government from property-owners to con- 
umers. Five times the referendum made it possible for 
ae people to throw out the sales tax at the polls. And 
then California’s legislature docilely approved the private 
asing of state-owned oil lands at Huntington Beach, 
llege students and conservationists held up the gift by 
irculating referendum petitions. At the ballot box the 
ectorate killed the oil leases 1,666,000 votes to 491,000. 
There are several reasons why the referendum has 
en more effective than its companion instrument, the 
itiative. 
To begin with, fewer signatures are needed. This 
enefits groups which have good intentions but are loosely 
ganized for a campaign. Secondly, a No vote under 
re referendum generally produces the desired result, 
or it wipes out a bad bill enacted by the lesislature. Un- 
er the initiative, by contrast, a Yes vote is necessary to 
dopt a bill which has been proposed by petition. 
| Study of election results in the twenty-one states hav- 
ag some form of the initiative and referendum reveals 
onclusively that it is far harder to secure a Yes vote 
Aan one expressed in the negative. As the ballot has 


become longer, approaching bed-sheet proportions, peo- 
ple show a tendency to vote No on every measure. Con- 
fronted with a succession of legalistic and confusing titles, 
with some resemblance to a column in the telephone di- 
rectory, voters pursue a sate course. They vote No. This 
upholds referendums, but it defeats initiatives. 

California has voted down initiatives three times as 
often as it has affirmed them. Analysis of the Oregon 
ballot proves that a trend frequently threads through an 
entire election. A dozen totally dissimilar proposals may 
be offered to the people on a single election day, and all 
may be rejected. “When in doubt, vote No!” This has 
become standard practice, according to the Daily Journal 
of Portland. 

The inclination to vote blindly is evidence of the im- 
perative need for increased political education. If each 
ballot is to list a column of vital legislative proposals for 
decision by the electorate, the people thus charged with 
responsibility must have better sources of information 
than they have today. Sociology, economics, and political 
science will have to be added to the average individual’s 
store of knowledge. 

Unutl this is done, the initiative and referendum will 
be no magic chariot to a better, happier society. After 
all, such states as New York and Connecticut, which do 
not have “government by petition,” nonetheless offer their 
residents more enlightened statutes than do Oregon and 
Missouri, where the initiative and referendum have been 
available to the voters for many decades. 

“Political institutions,” said the illustrious Senator 
George W. Norris, “are only as strong as the people who 
live under them.” 


———_—_—_ @-—_____—_ 


“  . , The unfolding and full emergence of reason is dependent on the attainment 
of full freedom and independence. Until this is accomplished man will tend to accept 
for truth that which the majority of his group want to be true; his judgment is 
determined by need for contact with the herd and by fear of being isolated from it. 
A few individuals can stand this isolation and say the truth in spite of the danger 
of losing touch. They are the true heroes of the human race but for whom we should 
still be living in caves. Yet for the vast majority of men who are not heroes the 
development of reason depends on the emergence of a social order in which each 
individual is fully respected and not made a tool by the state or by any other group, 
a social order in which he need not be afraid to criticize and in which the pursuit 
of truth does not isolate man from his brothers but makes him feel one with them. 
It follows that man will attain the full capacity for objectivity and reason only when 
a society of man is established above all particular divisions of the human race, 
when loyalty to the human race and to its ideals is considered the prime loyalty 


that exists.” 


Erich Fromm, in “Psychoanalysis and Religion.” Yale University Press. 
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ment is affecting community attitudes in all sections of the country. 


FLORENCE WIDUTIS 


Ape GROWING COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
States has developed many interesting by-products— 
none more impressive than its effect in healing social 
cleavages arising from race, religion, and national origin. 

The Rochdale formula, summarized on another page, 
has literally created good human relations in business or, 
more accurately, has put people whose lives are controlled 
by democratic principles in business and permitted them 
to function freely. Because of the basic rule of open 
membership, no one can be kept out. Therefore the 
local co-op becomes a place in the community where 
everyone, armed with equal voting power, can get to- 
gether. The absence of racial and religious prejudice is 
so natural a result of the cooperative process, it is difficult 
to isolate and analyze this aspect of the movement. 

Instances clear across the country show how generally 
the “no discrimination” policy is applied, both in mem- 
bership and in employment practice. The Group Health 
Cooperative of Puget Sound, Seattle, employs a Korean 
orderly in its hospital. Negroes, Jews, Chinese, and 
Koreans among the members have equal standing with 
members of other racial and religious groups. Two 
Minnesota agencies, the Summer Co-op, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and Co-ops, Inc., Paul, have had both Negro and 
white directors. In Milwaukee, the People’s Cooperative 
Association has an interracial board, and in Chicago, the 
Altgeld Gardens Co-op and the Hyde Park Consumers 
Cooperative have Negro and white members. All make 
a practice of employing persons of more than one race. 

The Ithaca, New York, Cooperative Consumers’ So- 
ciety reports that neither race, religion, nor politics has 
any influence in hiring emploves. The staff includes 
Tews and both Negro and white Christians, and the 
board and committee represent a variety of races and re- 
ligious afhliations. The membership of Cooperative En- 
terprises in New York City’s Negro community of Har- 
lem is one fourth white and its grocery store has a white 
manager. 

Farmer co-ops tell equally impressive stories. The 
Dairyman’s League, operating in the New York milk- 
shed, which includes parts of six states. has Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews, and representatives of twenty-six 
nationalities among its members. Near the Canadian 
border, Protestants and Catholics have overcome an- 
tagonisms which are traditional in that locality, and are 
working side by side at meetings and milk hearings. 

Some of the best examples come from the South. The 
Peninsula Cooperative Association in Hampton, Virginia, 
for instance, has a Negro treasurer. Jn its grocery store, 


+ 


—By a member of the Somerville Municipal 
Commission on Civil Rights, which is respon- 
sible for the local enforcement of New Jersey’s 
law against discrimination, 
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o-op Way 


How the practice of nondiscrimination in membership and employ- 


the butcher, two clerks, the bookkeeper, and a port 
(20 percent of the staff) are Negroes. The Shipbuilder 
Cooperative in Newport News is the only store on tk 
Peninsula which has a Negro checker at the food counte| 

It goes without saying that cooperatives have to tal 
into account community attitudes and social taboos. Th 
principle of human equality, which operates within th 
cooperative itself, often encounters difficulties in prej} 
diced communities. Co-ops meet these situations in var}! 
ing ways with varying degrees of success. We 

When Greenbelt Consumer Services in Maryland, or}pp 
of the largest and most successful groups of cooperatiy} 
enterprises in the East, employed a Japanese Americal] 
as manager of its Super Market and another Nisei 4} 
produce manager, the innovation caused hardly a ripp}} 
among members or customers. However, the educatial| 
chairman, Benjamin Rosenzweig, when interviewed, r 
garded as “remote” the likelihood that an executive po} 
in a predominantly white southern community would § 


filled by a Negro. 


Pee NEARBY WasHINGTON, D. C., COMES A TALE OF Di 
feat and also an impressive report of victory. Many inteifpi 
group projects in the District of Columbia-Maryland ard 
are foredoomed to failure by restrictive covenants. TH#i 


intergroup housing, but because of restrictive covena 
they could not obtain the use of public utilities so lo 
as the organization had Negro members. This cooper'ff 
tive refused to sign an anti-Negro agreement, but thf 
Negroes voluntarily withdrew in order to permit build} 
ing for the other members to go forward. 

The experience of the Group Health Association 
the same area is another story. This was established 
1937 to provide medical, surgical, and hospital care on 
prepaid basis for employes of the executive branch 
the government. It was set up under cooperative priiff 
ciples but originally conformed in membership and eri} 
ployment to ay Washington pattern of discriminatial} 
against Negroes. The issue of lifting racial barriers w 
raised in 1946, For a year and a half, opponents of ope 
membership waged a bitter fight, predicting wholesa \ 


resignations by members and staff if restrictions were rf 
are. One of the most vigorous advocates of opeff 
membership was a North Gurolitian who made a pre} 
found impression at one of the final meetings. The uilh 
shot was a two thirds vote in favor of lifting racial bail 
riers, resignation of five members out of a rotal of 11.00% 
and not a single staff resignation. I 

Inevitably, however. there are many all-white and alf 
Negro cooperatives. In the South, the cooperative mov 
ment has enabled Negroes in many communities to bani} 
together to build for themselves a better economic lif} 
In 1939, Simpson P. Dean organized the Light of Tyrreff 
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redit Union in Columbia, North Carolina. From initial 
sets of only $360, there grew a co-op store, model dairy 
ad poultry farms, a co-op saw mill, housing projects, a 
roup hospitalization plan, a canning factory and various 


ther enterprises. The plan spread beyond Tyrrell, 
nd an all-Negro North Carolina Council of Credit 
Inions and Cooperatives was organized with the help 
E the Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund and the De- 
artment of Agriculture. In the past decade co-ops have 
wultiplied in this and other southern states, mobilizing 
legro resources and creating new economic opportunities. 

While all-Negro co-ops push ahead, the principle of 
pen membership is also penetrating the Deep South. 
hus, W. Gifford Hoag, editor of News for Farmer 
looperatives, writes: 

“Many farmer co-ops in the South have plenty of voting 
Yegro members. Many production credit associations 
credit co-ops entirely made up of farmers] have a large 
roportion of Negro members. Although Negroes, be- 
ause of custom, may sit on one side of the aisle and 
yhites on the other, the Negroes have and use their 
otes. In many instances they are asked to address the 
ull meeting. They also take part in floor discussion. 
s0-ops in the South are making progress in race relation- 
hips without thinking too much about it, and I’m talking 
f associations not in Maryland or even Virginia, but 
hose in the Deep South.” 

Predominantly white co-ops in the South often work 
losely with predominantly Negro co-ops. The Phillips 
Sooperative Gin Company near West Helena, Arkansas, 
3 an outgrowth of the Wycamp Cooperative Association 
vhich served both white and Negro farmers. When 
aembership increased beyond the capacity of Wycamp’s 
inning facilities, the Negro members proposed that they 
rganize a separate association. The parent association 
ielped the new cooperative get started, and the two are 
ow functioning as cooperative neighbors. 
~The Wise Buyers Mart was founded in an almost 100 
ercent Negro neighborhood in Kansas City, Missouri. 
‘or two years prior to the opening of the store, white 
aembers of the Consumers Cooperative Association staft 
bined with members of the Kansas City Council of 
Negro Employes and the Negro Employes Credit Union 
1 a series of study classes. CCA helped organize the 
ampaign for membership and capital, and its grocery 
-aff worked with members of the Wise Buyers Mart in 
istalling shelves, stocking the store, and directing the 
grand opening.” Wise Buyers Mart now has an all- 
Negro board and staff but includes a number of white 
eople among its members and patrons. 


[ HESE EXAMPLES WERE GATHERED WITH SOME DIFFICULTY. 
‘ooperatives are not established to fight prejudice but 
) run grocery stores or credit unions, to market farm 
roducts or gin cotton. Only a few, like the Circle Pines 
screation and education center near Kalamazoo, Michi- 
an, are organized for the specific purpose of conducting 
yterracial and intercultural programs. Most co-ops take 
nixed membership for granted, and most cooperators are 
0 busy with production and distribution problems, 
rembership and sales promotion to keep records of the 
<in pigmentation, religious afhliation, or national origin 
f personnel and officers. Human relations experts often 
oint out that unity never will be achieved through arti- 
cial organizations created solely for that purpose. Unity 
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The four “Rochdale principles” govern 
most successful cooperatives in this country and 
abroad: 


1. One member, one vote. This rule assures dem- 
ocratic control. 


_2. Open membership. No person is barred because 
ot race, creed, politics, or national origin. 
3. Limited dividends on capital invested. Co-ops 


pay to member-owners a fair rate which does not 
vary with profits. 


4. Net earnings are returned to members in pro- 
portion to their participation in the form of pur- 
chases made, products marketed, or services used. 


is achieved when men and women join together as equal 
partners to meet a common need. 

As Jerry Voorhis of the Cooperative League of the 
USA often says, “Cooperation is a way of life.” Religious 
people find in the cooperative movement a field for 
spiritual living. For the civic-minded, the cooperative is 
a training ground which prepares them to carry its prin- 
ciples and techniques into other community projects. No 
better illustration comes to mind than Broad Ridge 
Housing in Ridgewood, New Jersey. 

Broad Ridge consists of three cold-water walk-up apart- 
ment buildings occupied by eighteen Negro families. The 
landlord, after several unsuccessful attempts, obtained an 
order in July 1949 to evict all these tenants. In Ridge- 
wood, this called for citizen action. One of the town’s 
prominent citizens called together an informal committee. 
Although the committee was not sponsored by the co-op, 
most of the members belonged to the Ramapo Valley Co- 
operative. The committee tried unsuccessfully to find 
new housing. When this failed, its members decided to 
do the “impossible,” to raise a community fund of $40,000 
to buy the apartments. They went further; they decided 
to install modern improvements at an additional cost 
of $35,000—a goal of $75,000. 

The committee’s plan was to sell stock to Ridgewood 
citizens, but this was not to be ordinary stock. First, 
every tenant would be required to subscribe at least $300. 
Non-tenant-owned stock at 2 percent cumulative interest 
would be retired by lot over a thirty-year period as funds 
permitted. As the stock was retired, it would be dis- 
tributed among the tenants until they became cooperative 
owners of the buildings. 

The committee hoped to enlist 75 workers for a late 
September campaign. In actual fact, nearly 350 people 
volunteered, 190 of them Ramapo Valley cooperators. 
Every tenant subscribed his shares, $62,000 worth of 
stock was sold to citizens in the community, the eigh- 
teen Negro families were assured of a roof over their 
heads. An interracial board of directors was formed 
with Bennett Fishler, Jr., as president and one of the 
tenants as vice-president. A mortgage of $15,000 made 
it possible to begin improvements, and contracts have 
been let and work started on plumbing and rewiring. 
The tenants have formed committees to collect rents, 
clean and paint the buildings and make a terrace for 
the children. The people of Ridgewood have become 
owners in trust of a new cooperative in the making. 

Such adventures in unity are made possible by the co- 
operative movement which joins people of all religions, 
races, and origins in a dynamic, working whole. 
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GEOGRAPHY to GEOPECHNICS: 93 


Il. From Homesteads 
to Valley Authorities 


BENTON MACKAYE 


COLONIZATION 


S MEANT HERE, colonization WAS A NEW USE FOR AN 
Poe name. It had nothing to do with Old World 
“colonialism,” which in these times is giving way in the 
Orient but was liquidated in the New World with the 
American Revolution and the subsequent sweep of wars 
for independence in Spanish America. Colonization was 
the name used by people in particular regions in which 
I once worked—the cut-over or “stump country” of the 
Great Lakes Basin and in western Washington State. | 
made a study of the subject as part of a joint project 
engaging the U. S. Forest Service and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor (1915-1919.) Mine was a study essentially 
of the relation of land and labor. 

This bedrock relationship perhaps has never been stated 
more concisely than in the opening sentence of John 
Stuart Mill’s great classic on Political Economy: “The 
factors of production are two, labor and appropriate 
natural objects.” 

Since natural resources form the basic “natural objects,” 
the Forest Service was concerned with one factor, the 
Department of Labor with the other. Méill’s thesis, in- 
deed, has been rephrased in picturesque fashion by a 
forester, Raphael Zon, to whom Jand is the “mother” of 
production, Jabor, its “father.” Zon himself holds the 
primary place in the science of American forestry that 
Gifford Pinchot holds in the American forestry move- 
ment. Incidentally, Zon happens to be my oldest col- 
league in the Forest Service, our friendship dating from 
1905. 

But we need neither Mill nor Zon to see that all 


so 


—By a forester who visualized “source-to- 
mouth” control of the Tennessee River with 
“multiple-purpose’ use of the watershed—and 
made a chart of it which hung in a frame at the 
Atlantic Building, in Washington, quarters of 
the U. S. Forest Service. That was twenty years 
before the establishment of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. . 
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workers must have “objects,” or raw materials, on whi} 
to “labor.” We recognize /and in its widest sense (iy 
sources), as the ultimate source of the worker’s livel} 
hood. This massive fact was the driving force in t]P 
long fight for the passage of the Homestead Act fina/}f 
signed by President Lincoln in 1862. That helped brid ff) 
the wide gap between the worker and his “natural cif 
jects.” If a man lost his job or business in the East jf 
might get a free farm out West. Even more, such clainf 
afforded footholds of opportunity for young people. Thi) 
was the West largely settlked—but by 1915 free honjff 
steads of any earthly use were getting scarce. ii 

Now it happened that a “land man” held an importajff! 
labor position. He was Louis F. Post, Assistant Seciff! 
tary of Labor under President Woodrow Wilson. P 
had been a close friend of Henry George and was hia! 
self described as “Single Taxer No. 2.” The kingpit 
question with “Uncle Louis,” as he was called, was «ill 
one of land and labor. How to make them meet? H j 


proposed what amounted to a new homestead polidf; 
trimming the old of its salient defects and developi i 
what remained of the public domain under titles insuriiff! 
“opportunity for profitable employment.” In other wo | 
he sought to make the country more habitable for |f 
inhabitants as workers. 

The joint study was made, and I was the “hired mar 
working closely both with Post and Zon. 
was my report called “Employment and Natural Rf 
sources” (U. S. Department of Labor, Office of tiff) 
Secretary, 1919). This covered all resources but center’ tf 
chiefly on two—forests and farm lands. tii 

First, how give the forest worker permanent emplcf 
ment as well as “profitable”?—how enable the roviall 
homeless lumberjack to become a stable citizen?—hcfl! 
live in.a community instead of a camp? This requll 
forest culture vs. forest mining; it demands cutting fora] 
“interest” vs. cutting forest “capital,” and doing it 1 
within “commuting distance.” I illustrated such post}! 
bilities in a plan for the Snoqualmie National Forest i} 
the Cascade Mountains. |) 

Second, how to enable the settler to make a farm out | 
stump land without becoming a speculator himself |}} 
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he victim of one. Such a possibility had been demon- 
trated by land retorms working successfully in Australia 
ind New Zealand. 

Based on this study two bills were introduced in Con- 
sress and supported by the Department of Labor. One 
vas the National Colonization Bill (H.R. 11329, 64th 
congress, Ist Session, 1916), introduced by Representative 
Robert Crosser of Ohio; the other was the Public Con- 
truction Bill (H.R. 15672, 65th Congress, 2nd Session, 
919) by Representative M. Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania. 
earings were held, with attendant publicity and educa- 
ion but neither was passed. The line of attack was 


rever completed and may still be considered “unfinished 
yusiness.” 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


r WAS EARLY IN THE 1920's, A LITTLE BEFORE MY WALK 
ind talk with Patrick Geddes, that I took up regional 
lanning. Though the sharpest shift in my career, it left 
ne, as I have indicated, with the same goal—habitability. 
The key problem from this angle of the subject was 
‘and is) the movement and distribution of population 
(and indeed, ultimately, the size and locale of popula- 
ions the world over). For me this was a new problem 
n “flowage.” Heretofore I had grappled with the puzzle 
£ stream flowage and flood control in examining water- 
sheds. I had tackled the matter of commodity flowage 
;such as the marketing of wood products in the cut-over 
yegions of the Great Lakes and Puget Sound). And 
1ow came this riddle which Geddes termed folk flowage. 
What we might call the “headwaters” of folk flowage 
iprings from big cities—out of which flows from every 
adiating highway an endless “motorslum.” (That deft 
vord is Walter Prichard Eaton’s.) How to control this 
netropolitan back flow to preserve proper balance be- 
ween urban, rural and primeval environments? 
| This last is a rock bottom question and I’ve taken my 
pwn fling in approaching it from each of the trio of 
nvironments.* 


i 


i 


3 EING A FORESTER, I INSTINCTIVELY BEGAN ON THE PRIM- 
jval environment. What should be major strategy in 
ilefending the primeval setting from the metropolitan 
nvasion? This invasion was—and is—upsetting the 
realthful balance among primeval, rural, and urban in- 
luences. This upset is most rampant east of the Mis- 
issippi. Fortunately a wide mountainous underdeveloped 
yelt, North and South, bisects populous states along the 
[Appalachian Range. Here lies the natural site for a 
yxrimeval or primitive zone as a major barrier to the back- 
lows from big Atlantic seaports and midland industrial 
enters. National Forests already were established within 
his zone and if the public were aroused National Parks 
vould follow. But how focus the public mind on a con- 
inuous wilderness belt from north to south? 

As a first step, my suggestion was “The Appalachian 
Crail: A Project in Regional Planning” (put forward in 
Phe Journal, A.1.A., October, 1921). This was conceived 
's a mountain wilderness path, for foot-travelers only, 
hroughout the length of the Appalachian Range. My 
sroposal was for local mountain clubs to work together 


Taal “The New Exploration, A Philosophy of Regional Planning,” by 
3Zenton MacKaye, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1928. 
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in making the Trail. This they did. In 1925, four years 
later, the clubs federated in an “Appalachian Trail Con- 
ference,” and during the following decade completed a 
footpath spanning the more than 2,000 miles from Mt. 
Katahdin in Maine to Mt. Oglethorpe in Georgia. 

The primeval environment—this, my first love, has 
been an enduring concern. The Moses who was to lead 
me into the wilderness was James Sturgis Pray, after- 
ward head of the Department of Landscape Architecture 
at Harvard University. We met back in 1897, when the 
New Hampshire White Mountains were almost all real 
wilderness. And now, half a century later, I find myself 
the honorary head of the Wilderness Society. 

The focus of our effort in this society is not a line 
but a space—not a wilderness trail so much as a walder- 
ness area. ‘This is the fresh minted name coined by a 
great naturalist, the late Aldo Leopold. And a wilder- 
ness area is just a chunk of wilderness on the face of 
the earth (whether forest, swamp, desert, tundra, prairie, 
mountain, or ocean beach). But what is “wilderness”? 

Negatively speaking, it is a place where there are no 
evidences of modern civilization—no trafic, no motor 
cars or boats, no sounds, signs or odors of man’s mechani- 
cal activity. 

Positively speaking, wilderness is what Thoreau called 
it—‘the raw material of all our civilization.” It is a 
natural society of plant and animal life; dating back to 
the Silurian age, when life first left the ocean for the 
continents. From it our own civilization is but a recent 
offshoot. Howard Zahniser, executive secretary of the 
Wilderness Society, coined its significance in more homey 
terms: “Wilderness,” he says, “is a piece of the long ago 
that we still have.” 

The Wilderness Society sprang from the imagination 
of a fighter for primeval America, the late Robert Mar- 
shall. It was this dynamic forester who, with the encour- 
agement of a small group of which I was one (including 
Harold Anderson, Harvey Broome, Bernard Frank, Aldo 
Leopold, Ernest Oberholtzer, and Robert Sterling Yard) 
founded this society in 1935. 


Ee MY NEW GUISE AS REGIONAL PLANNER, I TOOK A HAND 
at the urban-rural problem. Since the turn of the century, 
our motor highway system has become the outer frame- 
work of civilization. The footway is essentially primi- 
tive; the motorway wholly artificial and, left to itself, 
begets motorslums. 

The key cure for the motorslum is to promote a 
series of communities instead of one endless roadtown. 
This requires separation of functions; it demands the 
absolute divorce of dwelling from through transport—a 
problem which can be approached from either the town 
and dwelling angle, or from the road and transport angle. 

Highways being region-makers, I chose the transport 
angle, and as major strategy championed “The ‘Townless 
Highway” (New Republic, March 30, 1930). This avoids 
urban centers and bars roadside dwellings or other de- 
velopments except at stations for entrance and exit. ‘The 
Westchester County Parkways (N. Y.) were an early 
move in this direction. 

Meanwhile, in 1928, two of our “R.P.” band, Clarence 
S. Stein and Henry Wright, tackled the problem from 
the town and dwelling angle. They designed a “town 
for the motor age” which today is a structural demon- 
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stration of the principle just enunciated, namely the com- 
plete divorce of dwelling and transport. Through the 
creative leadership of Alexander M. Bing, this exhibit 
of a new framework for community life was financed 
and brought into being in northern New Jersey, under 
a name now known the world around—Radburn. 


ECONOMICS 


O NE MORE NAME I MUST MENTION IN THE LIST UNDER 
which I worked at geotechnics: 

In the Forties, the last three years of my governmental 
career brought me encounters with industrial economists 
no less than engineers. They were spent in St. Louis 
with the Rural Electrifeation Administration under my 
old friend, its then administrator, Harry Slattery. It was 
there that I dealt with electricity as a force for making 
America more habitable. 

Incidentally I discovered some unlabeled geotechnists. 
One was the late M. M. Samuels, power engineer, author 
of “Power Unleashed,” philosopher as well as scientist. 
The beloved “Sammy” of the REA, he was my boss at 
the start. My next was Franklin P. Wood, who with 
his assistant, John M. Duncan, made two more engineers 
whose philosophy consisted in replacing human sweat 
and muscle by kilowatts. But this labor saving campaign 
of the REA was combined with fiscal emancipation of 
the consumer. Kilowatts are delivered fairly “at cost” 
by cooperatives in lieu of the middleman’s “price.” My 
work in this phase of economic habitability brought me 
in contact with two masters in this field: one, Udo Rall, 
head of REA’s Cooperative Education; the other, Paul 
Greer, rural editor of the St. Lows Post-Dispatch. 
Nothing rural or electric, cooperative, economic or 
geotechnic, escaped the attention of the unnamed lunch 
club that crystallized around this merry company. 


GEOTECHNICS 


Nas HAVE NOW THE HIGH POINTS OF MY ADVENTURES IN 
geography, forestry and conservation, in engineering, 
colonization, regional planning and economics. How to 

make these seven long words equal one (geotechnics) ? 

Geneology may afford a clue, for ideas like folks are 
begotten one from another. It is indeed a fascinating 
process of reproduction which, in the span of five decades, 
I have had the good fortune to observe since my student 
days. In truth, the movement dates back to the colonial 
period, as we shall see in later installments. The era 
from Roosevelt to Roosevelt saw it take shape. 

While Gifford Pinchot and his foresters in Theodore 
Roosevelt’s time were projecting conservation, allied 
forces also were at work. Thus, Senator Newlands’ 
River Regulation bill in Congress, with its “coordination 
of all the government agencies affecting water flowage,” 
was one root of the concept of the “Valley Authority” 
which Senator George W. Norris carried to fruition in 
the Tennessee Valley. These and others were entering 
the general field of habitability through what might be 
called “ Gate 1,” or the physical approach. 

Meanwhile, a root of quite another sort, namely, the 
coordination of the instruments of folk flowage, was 
growing up among the architects and city planners in 
Britain through such forerunners as Patrick Geddes and 
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Ebenezer Howard, father of Garden Cities—and Ri 
mond Unwin in the Greater London Plan of the 193 
American contemporaries pushed out in the USA, en} 
ing the general field of habitability through what mij] 
be. called “Gate 2, or the soczal aporoacha | 


Or put in old biblical style: 


The foresters and their allies (Pinchot, McGee, Nq q 
lands, Norris, and company) begat—(1) conservation 4 | 
multiple use. | 


The architects and their allies (Geddes, Howard, WI 
win—yes, even our small R.P. band) begat—(2) regig | 
planning. 


Together, the two offspring begat—(3) geotechnics, 


The work of this third generation took tangible fa 
by Act of Congress in 1933—at the inception of | 
Tennessee Valley Authority. In the main this legi} 
tion was framed by the group concerned with conser} 
tion and multiple use. The contribution of the regio 
planning group was made in two short but signific 
paragraphs of that act. | 

Through Sections 22 and 23—savoring almost of 
casual parenthesis—the concept of ultimate purpose 
terms of the general welfare was injected into a cdf} 
of detailed procedure as to handling flowage rights 
surplus waterpower. The President of the USA, not [fj 
board of the TVA, was authorized, so far as Conga} 
itself could authorize, to guide the “physical, econon}}) 
and social development” of the Tennessee River Val 
for the benefit of “the people living in said river basiff) 
The intent was to combine national viewpoint with laff 
interest, while separating the process of long range des}f 
from the exigencies of day-to-day operative detail. © jf 

Those potent sections, 22 and 23, were written by tiff 
young planners, Frederick Gutheim and John Nol} 
Jr. Later a member of the administrative staff drafif 
an Executive Order whereby the President signed ay 


his own function as chief planner and placed it under 
TVA Board. 


AND sO IT CAME TO PASS THAT JUST AS PRESIDENT THHH 
dore Roosevelt in 1905 signed the bill which placed i 
vast domain of natural resources under conservation, |If 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933 signed the 
which placed another such domain under geotech 
This act of 1933 by no means spelled the last word in 
yet crude science christened by Patrick Geddes. In 1! 
we are as yet only at the threshold of any comprehens} 
effort at making our land “more habitable.” 

No more did the act of 1905 spell the first word in 
conservation movement named by Pinchot. The pul 
domain itself was born of the Ordinance of 1787 
governing the Northwest Territory in which Thonf 
fedtertcon, drafter of our Declaration of Tndepender} 
had had a master hand. The first notion of major rif 
development dates from 1785, with the inception of +f 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. As we shall see later, t 
project of George Washington was not only to bref 
ground for one ‘off our ficcts railroads, but as a watervy 
development; the C & O may be said to have begot + | 
VA: 

In order then to get the story behind the story I hz | 
related, we must go back in my next installment to | 
birth of the nation and before. i} 
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A sign of foresight in an industry 
awakening to the source of its own 
and. much of the nation’s strength 


| Ome HAVE MANY MEANINGS FOR MANY PEOPLE—BEAUTY, 
shade, havens for wild life, soil protectors, wood and 
its by-products, dollars and cents—all leading to the 
same necessity: conservation. Nevertheless, not so many 
years ago the conservationist was literally a “voice crying 
in the wilderness” as more and more of our great natu- 
ral forests were felled to the last stump to meet the de- 
mands of a growing industrial society. 

Recently, however, the wood-using industries have be- 
gun to realize that the bounty of our forests is not limit- 
less, that the 460,000,000 wooded acres within this nation 
can dwindle to insignificant proportions without constant 
care and protection. Since 345,000,000 of these acres are 
privately owned, 40 percent of them by small farmers, 
private enterprise has become sharply aware that the 
largest portion of responsibility for conservation lies in 
its own lap. 

Its answer is the tree farm, a tract of land dedicated to 
good forestry practices—selective or area cutting, reseed- 
ing, fire and disease prevention. Thus the tree is trans- 
formed from a static resource, threatened with extinc- 
tion, to a farm product, nurtured and protected to 
sustain the harvest. 

The first tree farm was established nine years ago in 
the State of Washington—a 120,000 acre tract of Douglas 
fir and hemlock owned by the world’s largest timber 
company. By last August, when the great redwoods 
entered the system with the dedication of 22,000 acres in 
northern California, the movement had progressed to 
include 21,000,000 acres of land, having 2,600 individual 
owners, in 28 states. A twenty-ninth state and 50,000 
additional acres were added last month when the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests dedicated 
twenty-eight separately owned tracts of red and white 
spruce, pine, and a variety of deciduous woods as certi- 
fied tree farms. 

Main booster of the tree farm system is the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., an association of com- 
panies and individuals dealing in forestry products 
whose life depends on the availability of trees. The 
organization works with public officials, state and local 
voluntary committees, farmers’ granges, interested in- 
dividuals—whomever and whatever will pass along its 
message to “keep America green.” Its target is the 
privately owned woodland, whether small plot on a 
farmer’s acreage or large industrial holding, which can 
produce trees “forever” if managed properly. 

Tree farming can be like other farming wheres seeds 
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are planted by the humanff 
carefully nursed _ seedlings 
strong enough. Or, as in 
use of procedures which he} 
to best advantage. One suf 
tensively in the great Douff 
west, where strips of forest}} 
the cutover areas, as in the} 
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(upper right). | 
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tracts of evergreen and dd 
cutting of mature trees lea 
and space to grow. In th 
left the 500-year-old tree | 
marked for cutting before 
young descendants across tli 
generations. Big trees are 
the tree farmer gazing at 
members when the second , 
he leans was no larger than 
up with surprising speed a 
cutting the old tree which 73 


vr left) and the 
when they are 
s, it can be the 
= its Own course 
utting, used ex- 
s of the North- 
oggers to reseed 
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rell as on small 
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Negro Families in Stuyvesant Town 


After three years, public pressure finally has made a dent in the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s controversial housing practice. 


ALGERNON D. BLACK 


ee MONTH THREE NEGRO FAMILIES MOVED INTO STuy- 
vesant Town, huge 8,755 unit middle-income hous- 
ing project in New York’s Manhattan, built by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company with city aid in 
the form of partial tax exemption and other valuable 
favors. (See “New Homes from Insurance Dollars,” by 
Kathryn Close, Survey Graphic, November, 1948.) First 
Negroes to be admitted as tenants since the project’s 
opening in the fall of 1947, their entrance represents the 
first break in a struggle that began even before the 
buildings were constructed for this city within a city, 
now containing nearly 25,000 people. 

From the very beginning, before excavation had been 
begun, New Yorkers who felt that all citizens had a stake 
in the project because of the city concessions put the 
following question to the, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company: “When Stuyvesant Town is built will it have 


a nondiscriminatory tenant policy?” In answering that - 


it would reserve the right to choose its own tenants, the 
company made it clear that it would refuse to admit 
Negroes. Thus, “Stuyvesant Town” became the center 
of a civil rights conflict involving the question of whethe1 
a Jim Crow system could be tolerated in housing built 
with any form of public assistance. 

There were those who believed that Stuyvesant Town 
was strictly a private development, owned and operated 
for profit by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
and that the landlord had the right to decide whom to 

ee 


—By the chairman of the New York State Com- 
mittee on Discrimination in Housing and the 
executive leader of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture. 
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admit as tenants. The Board of Estimate of New York 
City and even the late liberal Mayor LaGuardia were 
both pressured and influenced by persons and organiza- 
tions who argued that the City of New York had no 
right to impose a nondiscriminatory tenant policy as a 
condition of public assistance. 

On the other hand, there were those who tried to 
dissuade the city government from signing any contract 
with Metropolitan without a guarantee of nondiscrimina- 
tion, on the grounds that the new project would not be 
private, but “quasi-public” and that the city had the right 
and the duty to insist on a democratic tenant policy. As 
evidence of its public character they pointed to three ways 
in which the public was making Stuyvesant Town pos- 
sible and profitable. First, it was using the city’s power 
of “eminent domain” or the “right of condemnation” to 
force people to sell their land in order to assemble large 
tracts which were essential to the building of Stuyvesant 
Town on an economic and profitable basis. Second, the 
city was giving the Metropolitan the ownership of the 
public streets between blocks, which meant that valuable 
land belonging to the people would become a free gift 
and a source of income to a private company. Third, the 
Metropolitan was granted partial tax exemption on a 
large area of extremely valuable buildings, ranning ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 a year for twenty five years— 
actually, a gift over the period of about $50,000,000. The 
granting of these three forms of public aid to encourage 
insurance companies and other enterprises to invest in 
housing gave the recipients responsibilities to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

In spite of these facts the Board of Estimate and the 
Mayor signed the city contract. On the other hand, the 
public continued its protest. A large number of civic 
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/and social organizations concerned with maintaining our 
American tradition of civil right spoke out against the 
Metropolitan’s racial policy. Almost a hundred individuals 
_and organizations appeared before a City Council hearing 
before the contract was signed. With one exception 
everyone who had an opportunity to speak was against 
| the building of the project on that ground. In fact, the 
person at the hearing who urged approval of the con- 
tract was Robert Moses, housing coordinator who had 
been the city’s official negotiator with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


— 


Mas OF TIIESE AGENCIES HAVE CONTINUED THROUGH THE 
years to protest Stuyvesant Town’s racial policy through 
all sorts of publicity as well as appearing as amicus curiae 
before the courts. Among others were the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the American Jewish Congress, 
the Board of Home Missions of the Congregational- 
Christian Churches, the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the Citizens Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil of New York, the National Association for the Ad- 
-vancement of Colored People, the United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York, and the Urban League of Greater 
New York, the City Wide Citizens’ Committee on Har- 
lem and the New York State Committee on Discrimi- 
nation in Housing. 

It was not long before a taxpayers suit was introduced 
into the courts. These suits were defeated in the lower 
courts and on appeal to the highest court of New York 
State, in the latter in a 5-4 decision. Negro applicants 
were rejected in tenant selection. As a consequence, the 
United Nations Secretariat refused to lease apartments 
in the Metropolitan’s housing development. 

Before the contract with the city was approved, Frederic 
Ecker, financial vice-president of the Metropolitan, said in 
an interview that neither he nor the company was preju- 
diced against Negroes, nor had any desire to discriminate, 
but as trustees for the policyholders of a mutual insur- 
ance company could do nothing which might endanger 
the security of the investment on which thousands of 
women and children would depend in the case of acci- 
dent or death in the family. To admit Negroes would 
endanger preperty and investment values, he said. 

The answer given then, as now, is that the climate of 
opinion has changed. The reaction to Nazi and Fascist 
racism, the recognition that injustice to one minority 
group is a danger to all, the increasing awareness that 
if democracy is to survive in a world. of conflicting 
ideologies, it must bring about greater respect for dif- 
ferences and greater equality—all these have improved 
attitudes and relationships between the groups who make 
up the American community. In many instances the 
people have moved faster in these matters than the 
policies and practices of public and private executives. 
Recent gains have expressed this new trend. In the 
past few years, the Supreme Court has ruled that federal 
and state courts could no longer enforce restrictive cove- 
nants. The Federal Housing Administration has an- 
nounced that it would no longer finance, through insur- 
ance aid, housing which has restrictive covenants. New 
York City and New York State have passed legislation 
requiring that all housing which receives any public as- 
sistance must operate on a nondiscriminatory tenant 
policy. So too, a number of cities and states have passed 
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legislation to make it impossible to build public housing 
or publicly aided housing on a policy of racial or religious 


discrimination. As is evident in the case of Stuyvesant 
Town, such legislation is not retroactive; it applies to 
housing to be built; it does not disturb patterns of segre- 
gation already established. 

It is because of this situation in Stuyvesant Town that 
civic leaders have made persistent efforts to see the presi- 
dent of Metropolitan and have tried to bring about action 
through the mayor. Failing these, a bill was introduced 
in the City Council to make discrimination a penal 
offense. This would apply to Stuyvesant Town and 
would overcome the disparity between the basic non- 
discriminatory principle which is now part of the law 
of the city and state—and the technical legal difficulty 
that the existing law is not retroactive. The law is espe- 
cially necessary because the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has given no satisfactory assurance that it will 
not discriminate further against Negroes despite the ad- 
mission of the three families. It remains to be seen 
whether the company is just making a token conformity 
with democratic principles. There are some grounds 
for wonder in its own recent statement that its admis- 
sion of “some qualified Negroes” represents “no change 
in the company’s policy.” 

It remains to be seen too whether the company in- 
tends to undo the advance it has made by taking punitive 
measures against those who, as tenants of Stuyvesant 
Town, dared to protest against the discrimination and 
are now threatened with evictions. Thirty-five families 


-who took an active part in a tenant movement against 


discrimination have received notice that their leases, due 
September 30, would not be renewed this year. No fur- 
ther action has so far been taken against them, however. 


Pe A NATIONAL POINT OF VIEW, WHAT HAS HAPPENED AT 
Stuyvesant Town may be portentous. If the company 
is sincere in letting down its racial bars it may mean 
that Jim Crow will not be perpetuated in housing in the 
North financed with public moneys, aided by tax exemp- 
tion and right of condemnation, or enforced by the 
courts. It may mean that there is a new possibility of 
breaking the traditional patterns which have prevented 
men from knowing one another and which have made 
not only for the segregation of homes, but have meant 
segregation in schools and in much else that operates on 
a neighborhood pattern. 

But patterns of segregated living cannot be changed 
merely by fiat of housing officials in Washington or in 
the state capitols, nor by legislative action by the Con- 
gress or state legislatures. Far deeper and even more im- 
portant is the need for organization and action at the 
grassroots level in every town and rural community of 
the nation. The concern about this problem in many 
cities has brought about the birth of citizens organiza- 
tions against discrimination in housing and the forma- 
tion this past summer of a national Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing. 

In this time of new dangers to the democratic way 
of life Americans can unite in a constructive program for 
fair housing practices. Freedom of choice in residence 
is as implicit in the Constitution and our democratic 
way of life, as freedom of expression, equality and oppor- 
tunity in jobs and schooling. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Prices, Wages, and Consumers 


HE CONSUMER, THE ONE CLASSIFICA- 
lee used by economists that in- 
cludes everybody, is the person from 
whom a huge defense program is bound 
to demand sacrifices. On the whole, he 
has been faring well since the end of 
World War II, but today he may be 
pardoned some anxiety about what is 
going to happen to him in the near 
future. It is not possible to predict at 
this point what amount of protection, 
annoyance, or hardship he may expect 
in the form of wage and price controls, 
rationing, tax increases, or unbridled 
inflation. But it may be useful to take 
stock of what has been happening to 
him in the immediate past in an uncon- 
trolled situation. 

The Consumers’ Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (formerly 
known as the Cost of Living Index) 
reached its postwar peak in August and 
September, 1948 — about 75 percent 
above its prewar level. In the autumn 
of 1948 the index turned downward 
and continued so for 17 months—until 
February 1950, when it was 4.6 percent 
below its highest postwar point. 

Then came the sharp turn in the busi- 
ness situation—a quick recovery got un- 
der way during the spring months. Be- 
tween February 15 and June 15 the 
Consumers’ Price Index rose 2.2 percent. 
Thus there was a strong upward move. 
ment of prices before the attack of the 
North Koreans . created the 
emergency. 

Immediately after June 25, there oc- 
curred that buyers panic which seems to 
follow the outbreak of any war. Peo- 
ple remembered the shortages of the last 
war and rushed to stock up on those 
items. The buying had some effect on 
retail prices, which continued to rise— 
another increase of 1.06 percent by Au- 
gust 15. When the 1950 harvest began 
to come to market in late August, the 
advance in food prices was halted, but 
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other items on the consumer’s shopping 
list kept creeping upward. The next 
few months are normally a period of 
declining food prices, so the index as a 
whole may move more slowly until the 
end of the year. 

Since the Korean outbreak, however, 
the prices of raw materials and of in- 
termediate goods in the primary markets 
have moved up sharply. Many of these 
increases have as yet not been passed 
on to the ultimate consumer, but it is 
only a matter of time until they will be. 
Soaring prices of cotton and wool on the 
primary markets this autumn will be 
reflected in higher prices for men’s 
suits and women’s dresses next spring. 


liens US TURN NEXT TO WAGES. WHEN 
the war came to an end in August, 1945, 
one immediate consequence was a sub- 
stantial reduction in the length of the 
average work-week. This had no effect 
on basic rates of pay (there were no 
wage cuts), but the loss of overtime 
pay cut weekly pay envelopes. Im- 


mediately there were demands for in- 

creases in wage rates 

And so began 
f=) 


to make up this 


loss. the “rounds” of 


[teegats 
IL ACS 
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| 
wage increases which extended throuf} 
the next several years. 

However, the results were not all 
the workers had hoped and even 
pected. Prices and wages rose togeth |} 
so that there was little or no net g 
to the vast majority of wage earndyy 
In fact, many salary earners and work#)) 
with relatively fixed incomes saw th 
standard of living decline during 4 
period. It was not until 1949, when} 
mild business recession took place, tf 
declining retail prices enhanced the p 
chasing power of the consumer’s dol]ff 
Thus in early 1950 the real wages |f 
the workers reached the highest lel 
since reconversion began in 1945. 

The wage bargains in the spring i 
1950 reflected the influence of the a 
proved business situation. On {fh 
whole, such increases in wage | 

i 
7 


i 


as occurred were moderate, and in mz 
industries major emphasis was pla 
on pensions or other supplement4 
benefits. Then came Korea and 
whole picture changed—not overnigifl 
but in a few months. The underlyilf 
factor, of course, was the rise in pric 
Most people overestimated the extent |f 
the rise in consumers’ prices, but thqf 
was ample ground for apprehension cq 
cerning the future, when rising o P| 
would be reflected in retail prices. |f 

In any event, several things happen 
Unions negotiating contracts after m 
year 1950 were inclined to aim high 
than the spring settlements. T 
argued cost of living and higher prof ff 
as justifications. Then, also, contra 
reopenings spread rapidly, often — 
mutual consent of both parties. Aaj 
finally, some groups turned to the Get 
eral Motors contract and adopted } 
copied it. | 

Over two years ago, in May 1948, n | 
General Motors Corporation and two | 
its bargaining unions signed a contraf} 


7 
t 


which has since become famous. At Wy 


D 
i 


i 
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ime it was wholly unique, at least in 
‘ertain features. 
provisions: first, adjustment of wage 


It contained two main 
rates down once every three 
months in accordance with changes in 
he Consumers’ Price Index; and second, 
in iMcrease in wage rates once a year to 
low for a rising standard of living. 
[he contract ran for two years. Over 
he whole period, wage rates were raised 
mce, and reduced three times, on the 
rice Index; they were raised twice on 
he annual increment, and ended up 
ne cent higher than they had been in 
he beginning. 

While this contract wide- 
pread public attention, it did not win 
vide acclaim in either the business or 
abor world. Nevertheless, when it 
ame up for renewal in May, 1950, it 
vas accepted by both parties, with some 
dditional remarkable features — ex- 
ended for five years, with no reopen- 
ng on wage issues. Had normal con- 
litions prevailed, it is likely that the 
ontract would have continued to be 
nique, or at least unusual. 


up or 


received 


. THE CHANGED CONDITIONS AFTER 
.orea suddenly highlighted the advan- 
ages of this type of contract. Not only 
id it provide protection against rising 
trices by readjusting wages every quar- 
er, but it also promised a future in- 
rease in wages based on the nation’s 
ising productivity. 

Other employers and unions picked 
p the idea. First one, then another, 
nd eventually a score of companies 
gned up for the General Motors con- 
act itself, or for some modification of 
. And many others, which have re- 
ained from adopting it, have copied 
s essential features by giving current 
age increases, providing for reopening 
. the event of rising living costs, and 
heduling additional wage increases 
ext year. And as the old contracts, 
gned before Korea, come up for re- 
ewal in 1951 there will be a powerful 
centive on the part of both manage- 
ent and labor to accept this general 
uttern. 

Thus, on top of the increases in 
‘ices which already have taken place, 
id which are in prospect, there is de- 
loping a scheme of wage increases 
hich will have future consequences. 
he spiral is getting under way, al- 
ough it is not moving fast—yet. As- 
ming that price increases in cost-of- 
ing items are not checked, wage in- 
eases automatically follow. 

One other factor needs to be men- 
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tioned—the income of wage earners and 
of people generally. These incomes are 
sure to rise more rapidly than the rise 
in rates of pay. The rising farm prices 
are an assurance of higher incomes to 
farmers. Businessmen always make 
profits during an inflationary period. 
And wage earners will gain to some ex- 
tent through longer hours and_ over- 
time pay. In this emergency the nation 
does not have the pool of unemployed 
it had in 1940, The manpower required 
today must come from new or reenter- 
ing workers not now in the labor force 
—or from an of the work- 
week to 44, 48, or even longer hours. 


extension 


Since these additional hours are paid 
for at premium rates, they bring a 
sharper rise in income. The 
weekly earnings of workers in manu- 


average 


facting industries rose last August to 
an alltime high of over $60 a week, 
and the average sull 
only about 41 hours. As hours  in- 


work-week was 
crease, earnings will increase, and buy- 
ing power will go up. 

Yet to match these rising incomes of 
many classes of people there will not be 
a corresponding increased output in 
things to buy. There may even be less 
than before. Under these circumstances 
there is the great danger that the buy- 
ing power will far exceed the volume of 
goods available for consumption, with 
further price increases as a result. Up 
will go the Consumers’ Price Index 
followed by the wages which are tied 
to it, and so on. The greatest economic 
problem faced by the nation today is 
how to prevent this inflationary spiral. 


Mr. Clague is the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

¢ + + 


Notes on Emergency 
Welfare Developments 


por MAJOR POLICIES WERE ADOPTED 
at the first meeting of the newly cre- 
ated Committee on National Emergency 
Services, held on September 28. The 
Committee was set up jointly by the 
National Social Welfare Assembly and 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America at the request of the group of 
representatives of national agencies meet- 
ing together on August 18. (See “Creep- 
ing Mobilization,’ The Survey, Septem- 
ber.) Its first principal actions were: 
affirmation of the inclusion of alloca- 
tions for national emergency services in 
community chest goals; recommenda- 
tions that two national organizations 
be established, one to give services to 


the armed forces, and the other to meet 
the emergency needs of civilians; ap- 
proval of the immediate establishment 
of a national emergency fund, to be or- 
ganized by the Assembly and CCC to- 
gether. 

The twenty-member committee in- 
cludes persons prominent in community 
chest and other welfare and civic or- 
ganizations both locally and nationally, 
with the presidents of the Community 
Chests and Councils of America (S. C. 
Allyn of Dayton, Ohio) and the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly (Frank 
L. Weil of New York City) serving in 
an ex-ofhicio capacity. 

Other members include: Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, president of Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles; Edmond Bor- 
gia Butler, president, National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities; John 
Flanagan, member of the board, Hous- 
ton Community Chest; Lewis G. Hines, 
special representative, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
vice-president, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; Mrs. 
Henry A. Ingraham, chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, National Social Welfare 
Assembly; Roger D. Knight, Jr., vice- 
president, Denver Community Chest; 
Daniel Koshland, former president, San 
Francisco Community Chest; Meyer L. 
Prentis, chairman, Admissions and Dis- 
tribution Committee, United Founda- 
tion, Detroit; Fred W. Ramsey, former 
president, National Social Welfare As- 
sembly; E. A. Roberts, former president, 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America, Inc.; Arthur Rotch, director, 
Permanent Charities Fund of Boston; 
Mrs. Victor Shaw, vice-president, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of America, 
Inc.; Ted Silvey, secretary, National 
CIO Community Services Committee; 
Gerard Swope, honorary president, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of America, 
Inc.; Charles P. Taft, chaffman, Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid of the Department of State; 
D. M. Thornton, board member, Nor- 
folk (Va.) Community Chest; William 
J. Trent, Jr., director, United Negro 
College Fund. 

At this writing a permanent chair- 
man has not yet been appointed. 

Another step taken in September to 
meet emergency demands on welfare 
services was the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee of the Assembly’s con- 
ference on personnel to develop a state- 
ment on the essential nature of social 
services and to determine and describe 
essential positions in all types of social 


services. Under the chairmanship of 
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Joseph P. Anderson, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers, the committee has compiled 
a list of social work positions on the 
basis of their importance to the effective 
functioning of a service, whether they 
required persons with special graduate 
study or training of more than two 
years, and whether adequate replacement 
would be readily available. The state- 
ment and listings are currently being 
discussed with officials in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 

Determining of essential jobs will 
probably be done locally by groups 
carrying responsibility similar to that 
of War Manpower Commission units 
in World War II, according to Assembly 
spokesmen. The listings being prepared 
by the Assembly’s committee, will prob- 
ably be used as guides, but it 1s im- 
portant for local welfare groups to keep 
informed of local developments and be 
prepared to make similar representa- 
tions to local officials. 

“United States and Civil Defense,” 
a report of the National Security Re- 
sources Board on over-all plans for 
organizing a national civil defense pro- 
gram, has now been published (available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Twenty-five cents). 
Separate chapters on health services and 
emergency welfare services are included. 

Reports received in the Citizen Par- 
ticipation Department at CCC show 
that in about a dozen cities welfare 
councils have been requested to take 
on such responsibilities as: coordination 
of the civil defense volunteers program; 
recruiting of volunteers to work on 
draft boards, in filter centers, and as 
auxiliary policemen; and organizing pro- 
grams for children of working mothers, 
and programs of recreation and health 
and nutrition, 


» 


Twenty-five Years 
of Old Age Pensions 
MUST LEARN TO ACCEPT 


at MERICANS 
aging as “ a natural part of life,” 


declared Wilma Donahue of the Institute 
for Human Adjustment at University 
of Michigan, addressing a dinner meet- 
ing on September 27, which celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association Retirement 
Fund. Held at Riverside Church in 
New York City and attended by 160 
YWCA board and staff members and 
current annuitants, the dinner was pre- 
sided over by George N. Emory, finan- 
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cial vice-president of Home Life Insur- 
ance Company and president of the 
Fund’s board of trustees. 

Charging that society neglects the 
oldster and that too often he “has no 
recognized role” after retirement, the 
speaker pointed out that much of the 
remedy lies with people now reaching 
their middle years. “One must pre- 
pare for old age by developing a philoso- 
phy about it,’ she said, “by planning 
for it as youth plans for early maturity 

. and then by taking action on those 
plans.” 

Adequate financial planning is basic, 
Miss Donahue maintained, and must in- 
clude not only pension benefits but the 
development of skills which will have 
remunerative value in later years. How- 
ever, she also stressed the necessity for 
cultivating attitudes of friendliness 
toward new people and new interests as 
insurance against “cutting oneself off 
from the stream of life.” Since “people 


must be busy to be happy,” she empha- 
sized the need for the aging person to 
be open to learning new skills which 
will lead to “meaningful activity,” and, 
in turn, the responsibility of our society 
to open up more of such opportunities 
to older people. 

Established in 1925, the YWCA Re- 
tirement Fund was initiated by a gift 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Fund, and was one of the first pension 
plans set up by a social agency. Over 
four hundred annuitants, retired from 
YWCA service, are now receiving bene- 
fits. During the past twenty-five years, 
over 5,000 employes have participated 
in the Fund. 

Recalling early debates among board 
and staff before the Fund was organized, 
Mrs. Frederick M. Paist of Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, past president of the 
National Board of the YWCA and one 
of the founders of the Fund, recalled 
‘. . what a different atmosphere we 
worked in a quarter of a century ago.” 
Phrases like “take-home pay” were yet 
to be coined, and young women were 
loath “to face the possibility of being a 
60-year-old spinster, let alone being one 
in need of funds.” The average YWCA 
worker lives twenty-one years after sixty, 
the normal age of retirement, as com- 
pared with the seventeen years an aver- 
age American woman survives, said 
Mrs. Paist. 

Among the dinner guests was 85-year- 


old Mary McElroy, of Ottumwa, low 
former YWCA foreign service wor 
in India, and now an annuitant of | 
Fund. Good news to her as well 
other annuitants was Mr. Emory’s | 
nouncement that, because of a spe 
gift to the Fund of securities of apprq 
mately $260,000 in value, pension be} 
fits would increase by 10 percent 
September 1. 


Intellectual Food 
for Needy Countries 


LANS TO EXPAND CARE’s Book FI) 
Pes to North Africa, 

America, and Eastern Asia, 
lack of dollars makes it impossible } 
institutions to buy the latest publ 
tions in technical fields, were announ i 
last month in New York at a lunchef 
in honor of the program’s first birthd 
Nearly $1,000,000 worth of scient}) 


tries in the year since the agency beg ; 
this UNESCO-sponsored program. | 
purpose has been to help fill the gapif 
scientific materials created by warti . 
devastation as well as by the long tijf) | 
cessation of international communap) 
tion in scientific and professional fie 
At the famous Louvain library aldg) 
nearly 1,000,000 volumes had been 
through Nazi shelling. 

Something of the need can lj 
glimpsed in a thank-you note recet \ 4 
received at CARE headquarters, tell q 
of the use of one medical book by 
students. Another relates that unti 
package of CARE books arrived af 
professor had had to conduct a class |, 
anatomy with no written material 
all. This is not a used-book prograff 
and while CARE gladly accepts any |f 
the up-to-date publications on its biblidf) 
raphy—selected by a committee head§)): 
by the Librarian of Congress workilfl) 
in close connection with UNESCO |f 
it is mainly in search of funds throu 
which it can buy the technical publi¢ 
tions specifically requested. One of tH) 
greatest demands is for medical boolf)} 
particularly those giving information }} 
the new “magic” antibiotic drugs aif 
on recent developments in surgery aj 
psychiatry. Other material for whiff 
the universities have expressed need if) 
cludes publications in the fields of puff 
and applied science, mining, agricultusf ) 
health, welfare, and teacher training. | 

Special arrangements with nearly | 
publishers in this country makes it pe} 
sible for CARE to secure books at ay 
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eciable discounts. No attempt is made 
secure translations, since English has 
come the postwar scientific language. 
Besides being an important supple- 


ent to official moves toward inter- 
ational assistance, an expanded CARE 
90k program, as Clifton Fadiman, 
rary critic, pointed out at the 
incheon, might be effective in chang- 
ig the prevalent stereotype of Amer- 
ans as a cultureless people largely cre- 
ed by Hollywood and “some of our 
agazine and radio broadcasts.” 


rison Officials 
Jiscuss Correction 


4 OR THE SECOND TIME IN ITS EIGHTY- 
year history, the Annual Congress 
- Correction, sponsored by The Amer- 
an Prison Association, met in St. 
ouis last month. More than 700 dele- 
ates from forty-six states and six for- 
gn countries attended. 
In the opening address Governor 
dlai Stevenson of Illinois told the dele- 
ates that more and bigger prisons was 
ot the answer to the crime problem. 
Por the vast majority of offenders,” he 
id, “our security lies in training and 
Jucation, rather than in thick, high 
alls.” 
Correctional programs for most of- 
nders, Governor Stevenson pointed 
it, should be focused on individualized 
eatment and the ultimate return of the 
fender to his home community. He 
rged the delegates to continue to apply 
ewer and progressive alternatives in 
ie treatment of prisoners, and_ re- 
arked that in his state “we have 
me to feel that more extensive use of 
‘obation should be made, providing 
ie service is clearly accepted by the 
munity and high standards of super- 
sion are maintained.” 
Another highlight of the conference 
as a suggestion from the Association’s 
cently formed Committee on Citizen 
articipation, that a. national citizens 
uuncil be formed to lead public par- 
ipation in the correctional field. The 
ongress of Correction should continue 
- “pull down the wall between the 
isons and the citizens,” said the Com- 
ittee’s report. This point was re- 
nphasized by a layman, James Finan, 
. editor of the Reader’s Digest, who 
ferred to the temporary period that 
fenders are under the care of penolo- 
sts. “Aren’t you given these frayed, 
tered, irregular threads of our social 
bric and told to rehabilitate them so 
at they can be woven back into the 
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warp and woof of the fabric of society, 
while you are not given any control 
whatever over the broad social tapestry 
into which you are supposed to weave 
these rehabilitated threads?” Mr. Finan 
asked. And he added, “That is why you 
correctional people, more than almost 
any other type of worker for the com- 
mon good, must, by the very nature of 
your goals, cultivate the public interest 
as much as you can.” 

At a general session sponsored by the 
National Conference of Juvenile Agen- 
and the National Probation and 
Parole Association, Judge Edward Mel- 
son of the Family Court of New Castle 
County, Delaware, stressed the neces- 
sity of having professionally trained 
social workers on the probation staffs of 
specialized courts. He voiced his hope 
that “more judges may see the light and 
that more trained social workers may 
understand and be willing to probe the 
dark.” Judge Melson also pointed out 
that “it is the responsibility of the spe- 
cialized court forever to search for the 
proper helping formula in any given 
case and, having found it, to apply it 
and to continue to apply it with con- 
summate skill and infinite patience.” 

Considerable attention was devoted 
to discussions of teaching aids in the 
instruction of correctional personnel. 
Vere O. Smith, Navy training aids spe- 
cialist of the Ninth Naval District, main- 
tained that “the training film is the 
most powerful teaching aid yet devised 
for creating moods and emotions and 
influencing attitudes and ideas.” 


cles 


A side issue, treatment of the dele- 
gates, occasioned considerable discus- 
sion and resulted in a resolution “here- 
after not to hold the annual Congress 
of Correction in any city which denies 
equal treatment to all American citizens 
irrespective of race, creed, or national 
origin.” The resolution directed the As- 
sociation’s Committee on Time and 
Place to act accordingly. Nevertheless, 
in view of commitments and contracts, 
the 1951 Congress of Correction will 
be held in Biloxi, Mississippi, as agreed 
upon by the delegates in 1949. The 
1952 Congress will be held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

Joseph E. Ragen, warden of the Illi 
nois State Penitentiary, Joliet, was elected 
president, to succeed Envoy J. Stan- 
ley Sheppard, Salvation Army Head- 
quarters, New York. Other new officers 
include five vice-presidents: James W. 
Curran, industrial superintendent of 
Maryland penal institutions; General R. 
B. Gibson, commissioner of peniten- 
tiaries, Canadian Department of Jus- 


Miss Nina Kinsella, 
Federal Reformatory for Women, Alder- 
son, West Virginia; Kenyon J. Scudder, 
superintendent, California Institution for 
Men, Chino; and Walter M. Wallack, 
warden, Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, N. Y. 
E. R. Cass of New York was reelected 
general secretary, and Roberts J. Wright 
of New York reelected assistant secre- 
tary. John L. Schoenfeld of New York 


was reelected treasurer. 


tice; warden, 


Congress Sets Up 
Youth Authority 


CONGRESSIONAL ACT MODERNIZING 
EN the federal government’s system of 
handling young offenders went through 
the legislative mill late in September 
and was signed by the President. Thus 
the Department of Justice can now fol- 
low the example of the five states—Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Massa- 
chusetts, and Texas — having Youth 
Correction Authorities designed to sub- 
stitute training and treatment for futile 
methods of punishment in dealing with 
young offenders. 

Now, as previously, offenders under 
the age of twenty-two who are con- 
victed of federal offenses remain sub- 
ject to the authority of United States 
courts in relation to sentencing and 
probation terms. Under the new Act, 
however, three new alternatives are pro- 
vided which permit the court to place 
the young person in the custody of the 
Attorney General for varying periods to 
allow for diagnosis of treatment needs, 
and the carrying out of rehabilitation 
plans under supervision in the com- 
munity. 

Two new bodies are created by the 
Act. A Youth Division of the Board 
of Parole will have full responsibility for 
determining when a young offender may 
be released and how long he must re- 
main under supervision. An Advisory 
Corrections Council, composed of court 
and correction officials, will make 
recommendations to the Congress, the 
President, and the Judicial Conference 
on improvement in administration of 
criminal justice, and coordination of 
policies regarding disposition, treatment, 
and correction of all persons convicted 
of offenses against the United States. 

The Act also places responsibility on 
the Bureau of Prisons for establishing 
classification centers for study of young 
offenders and providing a diversified 
system of institutional and other treat- 
ment facilities for their retraining and 
reeducation. 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


Leaders in Three 


Social Agencies 


H* SIMONS, THE RECENTLY IN- 
augurated president of the New 
School for Social Research, brings to 
his new task a background as_ rich 
and varied as that of the unique insti- 
tution he heads. The School is 
an outstanding American experiment 
in adult education with more than 6,- 
000 students, most of whom enroll and 
attend classes, not for credit, but solely 
for learning’s sake. It is located in New 
York City. 

Dr. Simons has been associated with 
the New School since 1935,- when he 
came to this country from Germany, 
one of the group of scholars res- 
cued from totalitarian persecution and 
brought to the United States largely 
through the efforts of Alvin Johnson, 
for some twenty years president of the 
school, now its president emeritus. 

A son of Walter Simons, one of the 
leaders of the Weimar Republic, Dr. 
Simons early carved out a_ brilliant 
career as teacher and administrator in 
his native Germany. For six years he 
was director of the Institute of Political 
Science in Berlin, he served in the Min- 
istry of the Interior, and _ repeatedly 
represented his government at interna- 
tional conferences. After World War 
II, he returned to Germany “on loan” 
from the New School to the U.S. Office 
of Military Government. “That was an 
absorbing and difficult two years,” he 
says now, “and in many ways disap- 
pointing. There is so little left to work 
with! After the attempt on Hitler’s life, 
a whole generation of potential leaders 
was simply exterminated. That left the 
old people who had already failed, and 
the young and inexperienced. It is a 
tragic example of the success of the 
totalitarian technique which is always to 
eliminate the alternative to itself—that 
is, to kill all possible leaders of the 
Opposition or permit them to go into 
exile. Refugees from Eastern Germany, 


now 
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social welfare in terms of significant peof: 


coming in at the rate of about 1,000 
a week, added to the sense of frustra- 
tion and failure.” 

However, Dr. Simons’ face is turned 
not to the past, but enthusiastically 
forward. Eager, energetic, he is full of 
plans and projects for the New School. 
The current academic year, which be- 
gan in late September, 
already has seen two in- 
One is the 
launching of an_ inte- 


novations, 


grated, non-degree pro- 
gram of study, culmi- 
nating in a diploma re- 
cording the — student’s 
“Achievement in Ad- 
vanced Adult Studies.” 
“This plan not 
offer a substitute for 
the B.A.,” Dr. Simons 
stated, in announcing 
it, “nor does it parallel 
any traditional college 

On the 
intends to 
provide a sufficiently specialized study 
course which prevents the student from 
wasting his time by trying to learn too 
much.” 

A second innoyation is a series of 
courses by distinguished college and 
university retired professors, beginning 
this fall with a panel of four—a_his- 
torian, a writer, an authority on in- 
dustrial relations, and the former head 
of a university department of English. 
“The present policy of retirement,” Dr. 
Simons explains, “is removing from the 
classrooms many teachers who are at 
the height of their powers. They are 
ideal instructors for mature men and 
women. We think this plan has almost 
unlimited possibilities, particularly for 
institutions which, like the New School, 
enroll truly adult students.” 

Another plan—still in the blueprint 
stage—is for a labor-management in- 
stitute organized along new lines. “Our 
proposal is to throw out the whole con. 
cept of neutrality,’ Dr. Simons says. 
“Tt’s an unreal notion. Both labor and 
management have a point of view. Why 


does 


curriculum. 
contrary, it 


not recognize that fact and go on inf} 
there? Our idea is for a set of couif} 
which will be parallel but separ) 
Eventually, the two groups will nq 
to discover their overlapping ideas, tk 
common interests and difficulties. /}f 
the courses will be developed in r 
tion to the needs of both groups, un 

leaders they trust, ¢ 


with no attempt 
weaken their own pafi- 
of view.” 


On September 18, 
incoming president | 
the New School spd 
at a dinner held in 
honor. Considering 
opportunities of ad | 
education in | 
troubled world of tod@l) 
he summarized not off 
the viewpoint of aqff 
education, but 
vigorous, creative 
look with which 
impresses all who | | 
him. He said, “A faculty, a student baff 

} 
{ 


Black Star 
Dr. Hans Simons 


a board and an administration | 
agree on fundamentals can Ae | 
fortress of freedom, a citadel with} 
moat and embrasures, but with o 


doors and wide windows—for all 


a view of the whole world.” 
+ + + 

je MONTH, WITH PUBLICATION O# 
modest four-page bulletin christeq } 
“Outlook,” a new organization, the |) 
sociation for the Psychiatric Treatm|fi 
of Offenders, made its first public bef 
Organized in April of this year, the |f 
sociation welcomes into members 
psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, soc if) 
workers, probation and parole officer 
in fact, almost anyone who is pro# 
sionally interested in the particular pr 
lems of the delinquent in his adjustm |) 
to the society he has defied. 
The moving spirit of the organizat fl 

is DR. MELITTA SCHMIDEBER# 
formerly a practicing analyst in Lona 
and psychiatrist for London’s Instit#f 
for Scientific Treatment of Delinquent 1 
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jurrently professor of psychiatry at 
delphi College, Garden City, New 
‘ork, Dr. Schmideberg continues private 
ractice in New York City, majoring in 
‘eatment of delinquents and criminals. 
_°“The fact that lawbreakers are often 
nentally sick people is no news to rea- 
mably well-informed citizens,” says 
yr. Schmideberg, “but we now know 
at the psychiatric treatment of the 
fender calls for special techniques.” 
Vo the development of these techniques, 
ill in the pioneering stage, the associa- 
on has chosen to dedicate its efforts, 
lesolving to carry out a program of 
veatment for offenders; clinical research 
jito the psychological cause and cure of 
jtiminal behavior; and education and 
onsultation for social agencies, proba- 
ia and parole officers, police, and 
thers who wish to be informed about 
ae Association’s discoveries. 

| Pointing to a 1943 report by Sheldon 
nd Eleanor Glueck estimating that 40 
> 80 percent of adolescent offenders are 
earrested for new crimes shortly after 
sentence is served, Dr. Schmideberg 
mphasizes that the first weeks after re- 
vase from prison are crucial for the 
ffender. “To the person in prison, real 
fe becomes a fantasy,” she explains, 
and when he is released he is suddenly 
ut face to face with the reality. This 
enerates an enormous amount of 
nxiety, which he needs help in han- 
ling.” The sudden necessity for ex- 
risoners to adjust simultaneously to 
amilies, jobs, and the community is 
omplicated by stringent parole restrict- 
ions, and disapproval or discrimination 
rom the community. 

“People are apt to believe that a man 
vho profits so little from punishment as 
) commit an offense soon after he comes 
ut of prison is in need of more severe 
unishment,” says <his psychiatrist, 
arnestly, “and the fact that a man may 
ommit a new offense as a reaction t 
aving been locked up or because fac- 
wg the world again is too much for 
im, is little realized.” 

Currently in progress under Associa- 
on sponsorship is a series of monthly 
xums for presentation of papers by 
lerapists, social workers, and others, 
ith emphasis on the experimental and 
ractical, rather than the theoretical. 

A great part of the time and energy of 
ssociation founders is now going into 
lans for a clinic which hopefully can 
= opened early in 1951. A panel of 
venty psychiatrists and analysts, di- 
ded about fifty-fifty between estab- 
shed practitioners and younger men 
1d women who are eager for this spe- 
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cial training, has been organized. This 
can take care of a beginning caseload 
of fifty patients, each to be seen one 
hour a week. In the meantime, a 
limited number of patients has been 
accepted, on referral from parole, pro- 
bation, and welfare agencies, by these 
practitioners as private and, for the most 
part, non-paying patients. So far, about 
thirty trained social workers have also 
volunteered their time to assist in the 
work of the clinic. Nearly all of the 
modest beginning budget has been raised 
by contributions from psychiatrists and 
analysts interested in the Association’s 
program. 

Because the recent ex-prisoner is often 
equally pressed by inner fears and anxie- 
ties and problems arising from his en- 
vironment, strong emphasis will be 
placed on conducting the work of the 
clinic in close cooperation with com- 
munity agencies, say Dr. Schmideberg 
and her associates. They are eager to 
open the clinic as soon as possible, for 
they feel a big contribution can be 
made by their organization. “After all,” 
says Dr. Schmideberg, “it has been con- 
servatively estimated that an habitual 
criminal who lives to the age of sixty 
costs society about fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Surely this money could be used 
more constructively.” 


2 10 eee: 


Eee THIS YEAR A NEW ORGANIZATION 
set up to combat one of this country’s 
foremost health headaches, chronic dis- 
ease, became a going concern as the 
Commission on Chronic Illness, with 
headquarters in Chicago. An indepen- 
dent national agency founded jointly by 
the American Hospital Association, the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Public Health Association, 
and the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, it is now deep in the job of 
learning what is known, what is not 
known, and what will have to be done 
about the chronic diseases which destroy 
the health and happiness of so many 
thousands of Americans each year. 
Director of the Commission is DR. 
MORTON L. LEVIN, whose career 
since graduation from University of 
Maryland’s Medical School in 1930 has 
gradually been fitting him for this de- 
manding pioneer job. As an under- 
graduate he studied at Johns Hopkins 
University, to whose School of Hygiene 
and Public Health he returned for post- 
graduate work, after winning his M.D. 
After a tour of duty as a county com- 
missioner of health in Michigan, and 
another as lecturer at his Alma Mater, 


the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, he became associate physician at 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute in 
Buftalo. 

This position marked the beginning 
of his specific interest in chronic ill- 
ness Via activities in cancer control. Dur- 
ing the last of his three years work at 
the Institute, he became associate direc- 
tor of the New York State Legislative 
Cancer Survey Commission, which led 
to his appointment as assistant director 
and later director of cancer control in 
the State Department of Health. 

He is now on leave of absence from 
the position of assistant commissioner 
for medical services in the New York 
State Department of Health. In that 
capacity he has worked closely with the 
New York State Commission to Formu- 
late a Long Range Public Health Pro- 
gram for the state, studying the prob- 
lems of chronic illness and helping to 
plan for a statewide chronic illness pro- 
gram. 

From Chicago, Dr. Levin reports that 
the Commission on Chronic Illness func- 
tions as a national clearing house on 
chronic illness planning, and is kept 
busy answering a steady stream of re- 
quests for information. Data gathered 
from state health departments, — state 
medical societies, and 387 community 
chests and councils are now being com- 
piled for publication with the hope that 
communities will be able to find help 
for their own planning problems by 
seeing how they have been handled in 
other places. 

In process, too, are the development of 
a model community survey plan and a 
“definitive study which will try to 
measure numerically the prevalence of 
chronic disease, both manifest and in 
apparently well people.” With its other 
hand, the Commission is working to ful- 
fill one of its prime functions, stimulat- 
ing research into the cause and cure of 
chronic diseases. 

A national conference on chronic ill- 
ness with particular emphasis on _pre- 
ventive aspects, is planned for early 
1951, to be held in Chicago. Dr. Levin 
hopes that conferences can be held 
annually for a few years, so that other 
phases of the chronic illness problem 
such as home care, hospital care, and 
rehabilitation, can be adequately con- 
sidered. 

In the face of such an ambitious pro- 
gram in such an important field, Dr. 
Levin is understandably “too busy to 
have any time for hobbies.” Like most 


‘pioneers he finds that his job eats up 


; ne # 
“leisure time as well as working hours. 
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Reformers Who Helped Shape America| 


ROM THE 

Tories of colonial days to the cur- 
rent combination of the Old Guard in 
the North and the Dixiecrats in the 


South, strong, substantial elements have 


STIFFNECKED, STARCHED 


resisted social and economic change in 
American life. They often have been 
effective for a time. Nevertheless, there 
has been movement down through the 
decades. The direction has not always 
been precisely the same, yet our society 
has responded to new thought, new in- 
fluences, new forces however much the 
defenders of the status quo tried to 
hold the line. 

More than a century ago in his his- 
toric address, “Man the Reformer,” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said: 

“T wish to offer to your consideration 
some thoughts on the particular and 
general relations of man as a reformer. 
In the history of the world the doctrine 
of Reform had never such scope as at 
the present hour.” Hailing this “general 
inquisition into abuses,” the Sage of 
Concord found that questions were be- 
ing directed at institutions generally, 
“Christianity, the laws, commerce, 
schools, the farm, the laboratory” and 
that every “town, statute, rite, calling, 
man or woman” was being 
challenged by 
spirit. 

The six books listed on 
this page show how right 
Emerson was in appraising 
his own day. They also 
show that reform has 
characterized American life 
from earliest times to the 
present hour. Perhaps the 
zeal is somewhat di- 
minished; still there are 
areas in which the spirit 
and will to make things 
better must be as great as 
ever. In the 


“the new 


nature of 
things, the erection of new 
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IRVING DILLIARD 


—By the editor of the editorial 
page of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, who is a long time con- 
tributor of articles and reviews 


to The Survey. 


+ 


housing in 1950 is accomplished by 
means different from those required to 
abolish human slavery ninety years 
earlier. 

Using the Emerson quotation as his 
text, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., of Har- 
vard, conducts an investigation into the 
record of the American as a reformer. 
It is both thoroughly informed and com- 
pletely engaging. 


Given originally as a series of lectures ’ 


at Pomona College, California, Profes- 
sor Schlesinger’s pages present first the 
historical climate for reform in America, 
then an account of the “reform impulse” 
in action, and finally the counterattack 
or “the revolt against revolt.” In a 
manuscript which is rich with quota- 
tions he shows the pioneering work of 
American reformers in freedom of the 
press, separation of church and state, 
extension of voting rights, tax-supported 
education, world peace, and improve- 


THE AMERICAN AS REFORMER, by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr. 
Harvard University Press. $2.25 


HORACE GREELEY: VOICE OF THE PEOPLE, by William Har- 
lan Hale. Harper. $4 


THEODORE WELD: CRUSADER FOR FREEDOM, by Benjamin 
P. Thomas. Rutgers University Press. $4.25 


THE FORTY-EIGHTERS: POLITICAL REFUGEES OF THE 
GERMAN REVOLUTION OF 1848, edited by A. E. Zucker. 
Columbia University Press. $4.50 


BACKWOODS UTOPIAS: THE SECTARIAN AND OWENITE 
PHASES OF COMMUNITARIAN SOCIALISM IN AMERICA, 


1663-1829, by Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $3.50 


THE UTOPIAN COMMUNIST: A BIOGRAPHY OF WILHELM 
WEITLING, NINETEENTH CENTURY REFORMER, by Carl 
Wittke, University of Louisiana Press. $4.50 


| 
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ment of inhumane prison conditi¢ 

Why has America led the way? 4 
author finds, citizens in the new waj] | 
were less held down by tradition, wi} » 
more imbued with Christian ideals | | ; 
regeneration, were moved more or He 
by the same forces which led Jeffers{) 
to write the Declaration of Indepjj , 
dence. Although this is a social st { i 
rather than a political one, Profes# ‘ 
Schlesinger brings out the relation }}. 
tween reform and politics and the se } 
rate spheres of state and national gove 


ment. 


WITH THE SCHLESINGER LECTURES A 
general introduction, the reader n 
turn with even more profit to the fii 
other excellent studies of reforms a 
reformers. Horace Greeley, the gr 
editor of the pre-Civil War, rebellid 
and early reconstruction years, has lofi} 
needed an adequate biography. Williafi 
Harlan Hale has produced it and 4 
general reader as well as students 
journalism and history should be gra 
ful to him. 

For forty years—from 1830 to i 
roughly—Greeley was the most cd 
tinuously influential man in Americ 
ry life. In the early 185 ! 
his ace roving report 
Bayard Taylor, wrote 
his chief from out in tj 
heart of the country, “ 
Tribune comes next to t 
Bible all through tH 
West.” So it was, thous} 
Greeley was barely foal 
and his paper was just tip 
years old. Never befd 
and not since has a sing 
editor ever been so mu: 
the daily national orac. 
the voice of the people. 

Greeley’s most outstant 
ing characteristic was } 
readiness to take up wit 
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most every new idea. He was a foe 
{f slavery, he was a Socialist, he was a 
sunder of the Republican party. A 
acifist, he threw himself militantly in- 
b the Civil War. He exposed corrup- 
on and, in 1872, after the scandals of 
ve first Grant Administration, he ran 
pr President. He lost, but he received 
800,000 votes to. Grant’s 3,500,000. 
VYhen, less than a month later, his 
aneral procession moved down Fifth 
avenue, the first carriage behind Gree- 
2y’s mourning family bore the President 
f the United States. Mr. Hale has re- 
ounted this fascinating life story with 
ull appreciation of its drama and final 
-agedy. 


N THE sTory oF THEODORE DwicHT 
Veld, Benjamin P. Thomas presents 
he first record of one of the most re- 
aarkable men of the nineteenth century. 
orn in 1803 (eight years before Gree- 
zy), this little known abolitionist and 
eformer lived until 1895 (sixteen years 
‘fter William Lloyd Garrison and 
wenty-three years after Greeley). The 
Jictionary of American Biography says: 
Measured by his influence, Theodore 
Neld was not only the greatest of 
bolitionists; he was also one of the 
jreatest figures of his time.” 
' In the crucial years of 1841-42, Weld 
vas director of the anti-slavery ‘cam- 
vaign in Washington; it was at that 
ime that an abolition bloc was solidified 
vithin the Whig party. Yet this son 
if a Congregationalist minister at Hamp- 
on, Connecticut, was so self-effacing, so 
esolute in refusing honors, offices, and 
Nvitations to speak at conventions that 
lis name is almost unknown. 

Mr. Thomas believes that Weld and 
is New York state group, rather than 
Zarrison, provided the most effective in- 
luence against slavery. He does not 
eed to argue the case; he sets out the 
acts and the reader comes to the con- 
lusion for himself. 

Though Weld was an accomplished 
ator, second in his time perhaps only 
o Wendell Phillips, he preferred to 
vork out of sight in country areas 
ather than in cities. 

In the 1880's, still hale and active, 
ie added conservation to his long list 
f worthy causes. He said: 

“Muster all you can to the rescue of 
he forests. The death of our forests 
} a great national calamity and it rushes 
mn apace. If this universal vandalism 
hat sweeps down the forests, millions of 
cres every year, can’t be stopped, and 
hat speedily, the life of the whole 
ation is sapped. Ring the alarm bells 
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loud and long!” 

When Weld died at the age of ninety- 
one, he had outlived all his companions, 
Whittier, Longfellow, and the rest with 
whom he drank lemonade and _ ate 
cookies. Almost forgotten then, no won- 
der he is virtually unknown today. Mr. 
Thomas has produced a valuable, mov- 
ing, and always entirely readable biog- 


raphy. 


Nor ALL IMPULSE FOR REFORM CAME 
from native Americans. A great deal 
arrived from across the Atlantic, as 


“The Forty-Eighters,” makes very clear. 
Presented as a centennial tribute to the 
German idealists who left their home- 
land after their unsuccessful fight to 
establish a unified and free nation, this 
volume, edited by the head of the de- 
partment of foreign languages at the 
University of Maryland, 
is a publication for the 


Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation. 

Its eleven  contribu- 
tors, including such 
Scholars seas Caciamn: 
Friedrich and Oscar 
Handlin of Harvard, 


Frank X. Braun of 
Michigan, Bayard 
Quincy Morgan of Stan- 
ford, and Lawrence S. 
Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, describe the 
European background of these immi- 
grants, the American, scene to which 
they came, their adjustment in the new 
world, and their role in the Civil War 
and in politics. 

A particularly noteworthy section 1s 
a biographical dictionary, prepared by 
the editor which sets out the basic facts 
about each of several hundred of the 
leading Forty-Eighters. 


Car_ SCHURZ WITH HIS INTENSE INTEREST 
in civil service and other reforms was 
only the best known of these new and 
influential Americans. Among others 
included in Professor Zucker’s biographi- 
cal appendix is Wilhelm Weitling (1808- 
1871), one of the most effective of labor 
leaders among the Forty-Eighters. He, 
William Weitling, is also the subject of 
a full length biography by Carl Wittke, 
historian and dean of the graduate 
school of Western Reserve University. 

Born in Magdeburg of a Thuringian 
maidservant by a gay young blade of 
the French artillery, and trained to be 
a tailor, Weitling journeyed about Eu- 
rope, agitating workmen. His attitude 
was partly that of a utopian critic of 


society and partly of the modern ag- 
gressive reformer. An editor of a 
German-language Free Soil paper in 
New York in 1846, he hurried back to 
Germany in 1848, only to return to 
America when the revolution collapsed. 
His “meekness” and “warm _ brotherli- 
ness” led Marx and Engels to turn 
against him as a “reactionary.” 

Weitling was a pioneer in cooperative 
ventures and in particular he is identi- 
fied with Communia, in Iowa, in the 
later 1840's and early 1850’s. But long 
before that, native Americans and ex- 
perimenters from Scotland were trying 
out communitarian socialism in the new 
world. 


In “Backwoops Uroptas,” ArtHur Ev- 
gene Bestor, Jr., associate professor of 
history at the University of Illinois, 
traces these ventures 
from 1663 through 
1829. He tells in de- 
tail the story of New 
Harmony, in the wil- 
derness of Indiana—“a 
study in dissonance”— 
and estimates the ideas 
and legacy of Owen. 


Did the communt- 
tarian ventures languish 
and fail because of dif- 
ficult personalities and 
tensions among the co- 
operators, as is so often 
Professor Bestor would be the 
last to deny that there were internal 
troubles, but he has an important ex- 
planation rooted in economics rather 
than in psychology. As he puts it, the 
trim Shaker villages and the prosperous 
Rappite settlements kept up the faith 
in communitarianism until villages 
generally fell behind in the economic 
march. 

And that, says the author, “did not 
occur until the time of the Civil War, 
when the large scale of industrial enter- 
prise began to render obsolete as eco- 
nomic units the small communities on 
which the communitarians had pinned 
their hopes.” 

Greeley, Weld, Schurz, Weitling, 
Owen, Garrison, Debs, and fellow agi- 
tators for change had their part in 
shaping America, no less than the Van- 
derbilts, the Carnegies, and the Rocke- 
fellers. As Justice Robert H. Jackson 
said in his opinion in the Supreme 
Court case of American Communications 
Association vs. Douds, decided this year: 
“Unquestionably idolatry of the status 
guo has never been an American char- 


said? 


acteristic.” 
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ON THE SOCIAL FROM 


MARGARET DREIER ROBINS — Her 
Life, Letters and Work, by Mary Dreier. 
Island Press Cooperative. $4 


Nie. DreEIER HAS DONE A SERVICE TO 
all of us who are concérned with 
the growth of social responsibility in the 
United States by writing this sincere, 
accurate, and loving book about her 
sister, Margaret Dreier Robins. Particu- 
larly charming are the early chapters 
dealing with the background of an al- 
most ideal family life in Brooklyn, a 
typical American community of pre- 
World War I days. Its principles of 
loving association and civic responsibility 
perhaps formed the matrix out of which 
all of the members of the Dreier family 
have grown to useful and varied service 
to this country. 

The book traces the life of a gay, bril- 
liant, beautiful, and protected young 
woman and her gradually increasing 
‘concern for the social conditions around 
her. This came first from her work in 
a hospital, then in the settlements, the 
New York State Charities Aid and on 
the city visiting committees in which 
her sincerity and devotion, as well as 
her practical ability, made an impres- 
sion on all who met her. At the State 
Charities Aid, she met Josephine Shaw 
Lowell and joined her enthusiastically 
in the newly organized Women’s 
Municipal League. She became ac- 
quainted with Frances Kellor, then be- 
ginning her brilliant analyses of the 
problems of modern society, and with 
many reform politicians of the day who 
undoubtedly influenced her enormously. 

“At this time Margaret’s mind and 
spirit were in a state of ferment,” says 
Miss Dreier. Such spirits as hers brought 
about the changed way of life and the 
social improvements in which we pride 
ourselves today. Running across the 
women who were then organizing the 
Women’s Trade Union League, Mar- 
garet immediately decided she ought to 
take some part in its attempt to deal 
with the evils and abuses of an indus- 
trial society. 

For the first time she met the strike 
as an instrument for social improve- 
ment. Though somewhat startled at its 
strength and vigor, as well as_ its 
hazards, she nevertheless stood firmly in 
her support of several young New York 
women who had been arrested while 
utilizing it as a method of improving 
their economic conditions. 

The author speaks with great charm 
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and simplicity of the extraordinary mar- 
riage between Margaret Dreier and Ray- 
mond Robins and of their dedication to 
the work of helping the poor people of 
America to help themselves. 

Margaret became deeply involved in 
the political and labor matters in which 
her husband took a leading part, and 
here began her consistent support of 
working people in all of their problems, 
even when their methods were such as 
she later ‘came to regard as unfortunate. 
Understanding why violence developed 
in strikes, because she understood hu- 
man nature, she came to see it as an 
episode, not only in the labor move- 
ment, but in human history. 

Running all through Miss Dreier’s 
book is the knowledge and conviction 
that it is dealing with a woman of 
great spiritual life and strength. Mar- 
garet Robins was not merely a formal 
and intellectual Christian but also one 
of the rare people who has had a 
valid and personal relationship to God 
which never failed her and which 
brought her to conclusions as to what 
it was right for her to do. 

She also had a kind of mystical rela- 
tionship to her friends and the people 
with whom she worked. Referring to a 
politician’s speech with which she was 
delighted, she wrote in a letter: “I read 
it only briefly. Now I am going to take 
it out into the woods alone and read 
it carefully so that I may think it all 
out and commune with his spirit.” It 
was undoubtedly the spiritual way in 
which she thought of her friends and co- 
workers that gave her friendships such 
strength. 

The book is spattered with the names 
of people who played their part not only 
in her life but in the development of 
American social justice: Samuel 
Gompers and John Mitchell in the labor 
movement; Dr. Rachel Yarrows, the de- 
voted physician of the Hull House era; 
Irene Andrews; Harold Ickes, and his 
first wife, Anna, delightful and brave 
social workers of the early part of this 
century; Mary Macarthur of London, 
Lenora Riley, Rose Schneiderman, Me- 
linda Scott, Elisabeth Christman, and 
scores of other figures in the women’s 
trade union movement. 

Her personal struggle with problems 
brought about by the first World War 
is clearly depicted in her letters. 

They also give us an intimate knowl- 
edge of her life at the time when she 


————— 


moved to Florida on the demands}) 
her own and her husband’s health, |) 
became immediately involved in ev4 
thing having to do with the welfard| 
that community. 

Her long and courageous strug 
against illness, her indomitable spf] 
rising above her body’s limitations, 4 
her final acceptance of death as a 5 
of life give to this book great signfica 
as a personal story, as well as a hist 
of our times. Francrs PERK] 
Civil Service Commissioner 


Washington, D.C. 
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THE HUMAN USE OF HUMAN 
INGS, Cybernetics and Society, by 
bert Wiener. Houghton Mifflin. $3 

| 

: ‘HE PRESENT REVIEWER IS ADV] 


taged or disadvantaged, as the ¢ 
may be, by net having met at first haf 
the well known earlier book by Wiel 
on Cybernetics. “The Human Use 
Human Beings” we are told, howev 
is intended to be a more popular 
pression of much the same ideas. — 
it does have a lively, positive style, it})), 
still not always an easy book to rei} 
though it is well worth the effort i) 
tailed in understanding it. 
It soon becomes obvious that the 
thor covers a large canvas, and is maf 
ing a game try at synthesizing what i 


But it is at an almost manic pace t 
we are whirled from neurology to pai 
tics, from entomology to the Second 
of Thermodynamics, from logos 
logarithms, from linguistics to law 
casionally with some strain on our se 
of relevance. 

Perhaps it is characteristic of st 
syntheses that, for all the plausibility 
the rest, the handling of details in 
own field fails quite to satisfy the sp 
cialist. For example, when Wiener p 
sumes to speak with authority on m 
ters psychiatric, he falls into notable 


consistency. On the one hand, he g 


i 

tuitously condemns Freud (page al M 
with no evidence of having more thi} 
a layman’s familiarity with analysis; asf} 
on the other hand he cries out in A L 
for what Freud obviously could haf 
told him (page 210). Occasionally 
cock-sureness becomes almost glib: “Tlf 
fact that we cannot telegraph the paf 
tern of a man from one place to anot | 
is probably due to technical difficultie 
and in particular, to the difficulty | 
keeping an organism in being durir} 
such a radical reconstruction; it is ni 
due to any impossibility of the idea. 
This is ingenuous nonsense: the di 


claimer that the problem is keeping tk 
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ganism put while his pattern is being 
aken for transmission quite misses the 
eal point, which is that the pattern is 
rf such appalling complexity as to be 
ven yet largely shrouded in ignorance. 
[he “technical difficulty” is that we 
argely lack the techniques for taking 
he pattern of a man, and the problem is 
neanwhile hardly to be helped by toss- 
ng out such techniques as we already 
lo have. With all his immersion in the 
ieatness of mathematics and the easy 
onceptual clarity of engineering, 
Miener will leave some of his readers 
insatished that he has sufficient sense 
f social and psychological complexities. 
The quantitatively skillful scietntist is by 
10 means always qualitatively astute. 

It is interesting that, in this book at 
east, Wiener deals with psychiatric data 
10 more complex than Parkinsonianism; 
nut his ideas have the virtue of being 
more widely useful than he has dis- 
covered them to be. For example, if 
earning be an example of feedback 
‘page 69) then psychopathy, an effective 
meapacity for moral learning, can be 
asefully viewed as a failure of feedback. 
Similarly, neuroses are past-experience- 
structured misbehaviors of the organism 
which prevent the tuition or feedback of 
current data from influencing present 
and future behavior. And in_ schizo- 
phrenia, perhaps the  teleceptor is 
anomalously zmside the autistic organism, 
and not outside in the inter-individual 
weather as it ought to be. 

The general thesis of the book one 
can only approve. Wiener rejects vigor- 
ously the absolutist reduction of human 
beings under a dictator to the level of 
mere effectors for an allegedly higher 
nervous system, for this immorally im- 
pugns the full human autonomy of the 
individual. Orders proceed from above, 
but no “messages” return, no political 
correctives of the governing hand on 
the tiller, only power adjustments to 
maintain the tension; dictatorships have 
no “feedback” as does a democracy. 

The fanal conclusion is a humane one: 
et us not abdicate our humanity to be 
ruled by the cybernetic machines of 
man’s own structur- 
ng. The _ political 
danger that man’s 
ybernetic machines 
may rule him seems 
‘emote and chimeri- 
cal: machines are too 
nonest for such pur- 
doses; and until ma- 
chines can be enlarged 
© contain desire it 
ems improbable that 
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they will ever compete in this respect 
with man. Meanwhile this polemic and 
provocative book is stimulating reading, 
no doubt because of—to use Wiener’s 
own familiar concepts—its laudably high 
order of “improbability.” 

Duke University Weston La Barre 
Durham, North Carolina. 


THE STORY OF ERNIE PYLE, by Lee 
G. Miller. Viking Press. $3.95 


es WHO HAVE READ ERNIE Py te’s 
war columns and his books on 
World War II and who have been 
touched and thrilled by his descriptions 
ot GI Joe and his life at the front, 
may sometimes have wondered what 
forces in life had “made” this man, 
who was so successful, not only in his 
writing but in his ability to make 
friends. 

In this book, written by Ernie Pyle’s 
friend and boss, the facts of Ernie’s 
inner life are shown to us. They are 
not happy, glittering, rich, and glorious 
facts, but pitiful, hurting, and frustrat- 
ing ones. His marriage with his young 
sweetheart, Jerry, rather than furnish- 
ing him with the happiness and suste- 
nance of a fulfilled love, soon became a 
thing of despair, because of her pro- 
tracted mental illness. 

During the years of suffering, while 
Jerry went from one hospital to another 
for treatment, Ernie Pyle went to war 
with the GI’s in Africa, Sicily, Italy, and 
in the Pacific. It was then that he 
wrote his famous columns filled with 
clear insight and pity. 

Perhaps Jerry, who had always wanted 
to help him, did help him in an epic 
way which neither she nor Ernie would 
haye chosen, for his inner personal 
despair and love made him sensitive to 
all suffering wherever he met it. In- 
cluded in the volume are many of 
Ernie’s letters to his wife, and her let- 
ters to him. They make us see that not 
all the affection of the army and navy, 
of the press, of his readers, and of the 
Gl’s themselves, could ever make him 
anything but a sad little man who was 


alive to suffering and tender and gentle 
with all sufferers. 

Dr. Ann Preston, a great woman and 
doctor, who was the first dean of the 
first medical college in the world for 
women, used to tell her students, “Re- 
member the greatness of little things.” 
This is an important part of the doc- 
tor’s outlook, and in Ernie Pyle it was 
a great gift. It was his nature, even in 
youth, to notice the “little things,” and 
in one letter to his boss, he beseeches 
him not to cut out the little touches 
that make life and reporting human. 

Acute observation was part of his 
equipment for writing, and his sym- 
pathy with humanity perfected it. The 
details he selects have the quality of in- 
evitability, blotting out everything else 
for the reader, who might be tempted 
to forget, so easy and persuasive is his 
writing, that selection of telling detail 
is the mark of genius. 

The book must be read with Ernie 
Pyle’s own books, in which none of this 
inner turmoil is mentioned—only the 
heroism and the pathos of heroism that 
war brings to its soldiers. What he 
accomplished in his own writings shines 
all the brighter against the background 
of the sorrow and frustration of his own 
life. Gu.tetma F. Atsop, M.D. 
Author; formerly 
Barnard College physician 


INDUSTRY’S UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS, by Sara E. Southall. Harper. 
$2.50 


Se SOUTHALL SPEAKS WITH AU- 
thority on the management of labor 
relations in its most difficult form, where 
the size of the company precludes per- 
sonal acquaintance between top man- 
agers and the majority of the workers. 
Here a system of some kind is un- 
avoidable, and the problem is how to 
have the necessary elements of decent 
human life under a system where rules 
take the place of human contact. 
Miss Southall’s experiences with the 
International Harvester Company, and 
with the FEPC organization during 
World War II, have been drawn upon 
in her treatment of two most vital 
aspects of our present world problem. 
As we come to judgment in world 
opinion, in conflict with Soviet Russia, 
the most conspicuous weakness of our 
cause is in our treatment of the Negro. 
Less visible to foreigners, but equally 
important in its effects, is a growing 
element of strength in our culture— 
the ability to use masses of workers 
without making them into masses, On 
both these subjects Miss Southall is an 
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COLUMBIA 


DIRECTORY of SOCIAL 
AGENCIES of the CITY 
of NEW YORK, 1950-51 


Prepared under the Direction of 
the Committee on Information 
Services of the Welfare Council 
of New York City. 


Covers some 1,100 organizations; 
lists them alphabetically and in 29 
classifications according to function; 
contains a list of directories useful 
to social workers, and a personnel 
index. An essential reference volume 
for social workers and agency ofh- 
cials. Available separately are re- 
prints of the sections on Day Care 
(35c), and Clinics ($1.00). $5.00 


From the Seventy-Seventh 
Annual Meeting, National 
Conference of Social Work, 
April 23-28, 1950, held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


The SOCIAL WELFARE 
FORUM 1950: Official 
Proceedings 


Papers from the General Sessions, 
whose theme was “Opportunity, Se- 
curity, Responsibility—Democracy’s 
Objectives.” $4.75 


SOCIAL WORK in the 


CURRENT SCENE 1950: 
Selected Papers 


Thirty-four papers chosen for time- 
liness, pertinence, and_ significance 
from the section and group meetings 
of the Conference. $4.75 


UNRRA: A History of 
the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration 


Prepared by a Special Staff under 
the Direction of GEORGE WOOD- 
BRIDGE, Chief Historian of 
UNRRA 


An authoritative record of this large 
and important international venture 
in rebuilding the war-torn world. 
Three volumes $15.00 


Columbia University 
Press 
2960 Broadway, New York 27 


expert, and her book should be read 
not only by managers and union ofhcials 
for its technical suggestions, but by all 
those who have to deal with the de- 
fense and strengthening of our ideologi- 
cal position. 

The latter two thirds of this book is 
devoted to the art of hiring Negroes, 
for like many other moral problems this 
is not simply a matter of choosing to do 
right. Those who know that it is right 
to give Negro workers a fair chance 
need to learn also how to introduce a 
Negro into a working group that may 
be more or less hostile, and come out 
with a smooth adjustment. Those who 
do not know how vital the fair treat- 
ment of Negroes is to our security in 
the world, must be led 
to correct behavior by 
the pressure of new 
standards, a result of 
successful absorption of 
Negroes by well re- 
spected companies. Miss 
Southall knows many 
details of this impor- 
tant art that will be 
helpful to other pro- 
gressive employers. 

The other main point 
of the book is a descrip- 
tion of progress from 
the paternalism of 1900-1920 to the most 
modern forms of management in which 
the worker is treated as a grown-up 
person entitled to respect. This also is 
a subject of utmost importance in our 
defense. 

This is the specific answer to the 
main evil of industrial society, the per- 
fect antidote to communism among 
workers, and a_ strong prophylactic 
against fascism among employers. It is 
not too much to say that the small but 
growing number of concerns that know 
the art of modern human relations en- 
gineering have their hands on the gen- 
eral ideological answer to the Kremlin. 
The spread of this art is what we need 
as much as we need arms, and that is 
industry's unfinished business. 

Davin CusHMAN CoyLe 
Engineer and Author, Washington 


THE LONELY CROWD, by David Ries- 
man in collaboration with Ruel Denney 
and Nathan Glazer. Yale University 
Press. $4 


Gama STARTED THE LONG 
wrestling-match in which this book 
is the latest bout. The problem with 
which he grappled and, after him, 
Tocqueville, Bryce, Parrington, and a 
platoon of others, down to Laski, Com- 
mager, and Brogan, is stated in the 


| 
| 


— ———— 


famous query, “What then is the An 
ican, this new man?” As problems i 
it is a champion; it has thrown ev} | 
man who has tackled it including, qf) 
must sadly admit, Riesman. | 
Say not the struggle availeth naug 
however. If no completely satistacti[f}, 
answer to Crévecourt’s question has ©] 
been found, the effort to find one | 
resulted in some exceedingly good wif, 
ing including, one gladly admits, Rif 
man’s. Ih 
His title is brilliant, and his subtsj, 
“A Study of the Changing Ameridf, 
Character,” is exact. But he relajjf, 
significant changes in that character) 
the population curve, and right thi, 
this reviewer began to lose touch, foaf 
seems to him that jf} 
relation is postulatif 
rather than establishif} , 
Maybe it exists, I 

David Riesman_ has} 
proved it here. 1) i 
Yet if one yields hijy* 
that point, tentativel} 
the ‘rest of “the arst 
ment becomes interé 
ing, ingenious, and 
verting. One does sii’ 
judge a work in soi} 
psychology by its ent li 
tainment value,  y/fp 
surely it is not the worse for bei 
witty. ii 
gression of the American character fr 
the tradition-directed, through t 
inner-directed, to the other-directed pif 
sonality is enlivened by tilts | 
many a windmill and wineskin. 4 
i 

| 

| 

j 

} 


li 


His account of the alleged p 


As a stylist, he might daze b 
Walter Winchell and Quintilian — ¢ 
columnist with such words as autis 
charisma, solipsistic, and eschatologi 
and the grammarian with glad hari 
featherbedder, dopester, and soap opefffl 
all used with the same precise accura}fl 

Yet one suspects that as an obseryf 


he is impressionistic rather than peat 
trating. The highlights he never missiff 
but on detail, well—for one thing 
notes (as who hasn't?) a distinct chang) 
in the American character between a) 
twenties and the fifties of this centuaf#t 
but there was no corresponding altel 
tion of the population curves in tft 
period. He insists on a coinag : to 
“anomic,” because “maladjusted” seen} 
too negative; but why not “unadjusted ff 
Such things may be trivial in themselvfft 
but in the aggregate they fog the pif 
ture; in the end, Riesman’s Americ) 
is as fuzzy around the edges as Brycam 
For all that, his book is not to be diff 
missed with a shrug. It is full of sai 
donic thrusts that stimulate thougtfit 


" 
q 
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instance the paradox of modern so- 
ety’s turning spiritual liberty itself in- 
| bondage is striking—eccentricity at 
rst may signalize a free spirit, but once 
puted to be eccentric, a man is ex- 
ected by his friends and gently, but 
mmly, compelled to be eccentric thence: 
ward, denied freedom to 
1oose bondage. His treatment of toler- 
ace, also, ends by pretty nearly dissolv- 
g the idea altogether. 
So, although Crévecourt’s question 
ands unanswered, although Mr. Ries- 
tan cannot be said to have pinned the 
tampion problem to the mat, he has 
tuck a few telling blows. That is 
mmething—indeed, in a day of facile, 
‘ther than steady thinking 
emocracy, that is much. 
GeraLp W. JoHNson 
altimore, Maryland 


forever 


about 


ACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE—For Teen- 
| agers, by Evelyn Millis Duvall. Associa- 

tion Press. $3 
r) F ALL OF LIFE, THE YEARS BETWEEN 
7 ten and twenty can be the most 
ificult, a time of necessarily experi- 
rental behavior followed by fears for 
$ consequences within our well-estab- 
shed social patterns. Mrs. Duvall’s 
resentation in this little book of facts 
esigned to help teen-agers grow into 
1e world of adult human relations is 
1arked by honesty and authority and 
sympathetic respect for the magnitude 
f their problems. 

Mrs. Duvall has compiled a sound, 
uthoritative compendium of facts as 
aey are known so far in the fields of 
sciology, ethics, psychology, physiology 
nd human development. In the first 
sur well-illustrated chapters on concep- 
on and maturation the psychobiological 
sundations of growth are laid. A second 
ection outlines the etiquette of dating 
nd other social intercourse. In the 
nal sections, the author discusses deeper 
uman attachments, _ petting, 
ready, sexual control, premarital prob- 
sms, and so on. 

The book approaches all these prob- 
sms with clarity and candor. Mrs. Du- 
all talks to the “you” who is her 
eader in language that is pleasantly in- 
ormal and direct without the cuteness 
) common in popular literature for the 
sens. Special terms, freely used, are 
xplained in the course of the exposition. 
atterns of social etiquette are thor- 
ughly described. While Mrs. Duvall 
espects alike the private opssions of 
hurch groups and the private moments 
f love, there is in general no beating 


round the bush. 


going 


The book gives no pat answers to 
substitute for either the “wise and sym- 
pathetic counselor” or the reader’s own 
active mind. 
toward 


Always the orientation is 
common individual re- 
sponsibility, and creative thought—as 
well as “glimmers of something more” 
in ethical and spiritual theory. Gift- 
giving becomes a part of Christian 
ethics; the adolescent crush, a step toward 
the brotherhood of man. Sex desires 
can be controlled, learned, and shaped. 
Growth is a process of learning and un- 
derstanding. “Your [sex] life is what 
you make it.” 


sense, 


This rich and challenging attitude 
toward life and love does much to lift 
Mrs. Duvall’s presentation from the 
mere order of books of fact. This book 
would serve well as a “text” for discus- 
sion groups, parents, and counselors. 
The young layman himself (of which 
this reviewer is one) will enjoy reading 
it to get the truth, and be stimulated 
as well to a view of the opportunities 
for achievement and happiness it is in 
his own power to realize. 

Youth Division DorotHy Winorr 
National Social Welfare Assembly 


FREEDOM, POWER, AND DEMO. 
CRATIC PLANNING, by Karl Mann- 
heim. Oxford University Press. $5 ; 


yas TO MAINTAIN ITS HERITAGE 
of individual freedom, yet en- 
dangered by the growing power of a 
minority to make decisions for the ma- 
jority, and confronted with a crisis of 
social deterioration—of which mass un- 
employment and war are symptoms— 
our age faces the necessity of planning 
our complex society. “Planning for free- 
dom” is not merely a wishful phrase but 
a sociological problem, hopeful of demo- 
cratic, peaceful solution. To explore the 
problem in these terms, seeking for a 
Third Way or a Middle System between 
monopoly capitalism and communism 
or socialism was Karl Mannheim’s pur- 
pose in this study. He left the manu- 
script unfinished, with other materials, 
when he died in England early in 1947, 
at the age of fifty-two. It is now pub- 
lished as the first of a series of posthu- 
mous books, edited by colleagues in 
Great Britain and the United States, 
on a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to the Institute of World Affairs 
of the New School for Social Research, 
New York. 

In the book’s thesis, planning for 
freedom does not start in a vacuum. In 
the structure of society in Western na- 
tions are institutions, as well as ideas 
and customs, which may be redirected 
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LEADERSHIP OF 
TEER-AGE GROUPS 


by DOROTHY M. ROBERTS 


From more than 20 years’ vol- 
unteer work and fun as adviser 
to boy and girl clubs, Mrs. 
Roberts shows the principles 
that 
proven acceptable to, and ef- 


for organization have 
fective with teen-age groups. 
She helps adults to see young 
people—not just as they seem 
to be, but as they are. With 
much illustrative material, but 
without technical language she 
has written a wonderfully in- 


formative book, full of clues 


and tips for all adults who 
work with young people—in 
Sunday Schools, clubs, formal 
classes, ete. 


$3.00 


READINGS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
SETTLEMENT WORK 


edited by LORENE M. PACEY 


This is the first of a new series 
of Reading Books in the Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, showing 
the nature and seventy year 
growth of settlement work. It 


contains selected speeches, 
papers, book extracts, and 
magazine articles, carefully 


chosen and edited by Lorene 
M. Pacey. Full of basic re- 
source and orientation mate- 
rial, it reveals the richness of 
personality, concern for hu- 
man beings, courage, and 
originality which have char- 
acterized settlement and neigh- 


borhood center work. 


$6.00 


at your bookstore 


Association Prass 


29! Broadway, New York City 7 
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—PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY = 
| PUBLICATIONS 


PRINCIPLES OF 
GENERAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


By Siegfried Fischer, M.D., 
University of California 


This volume deals with the fundamentals 
and definitions of often misused psycho- 
pathological concepts. It discusses vital 
psychological connections and their patho- 
logical deviations; the foundations of per- 
sonality, character and temperament and 
deviations in neurotic and psychopathic 
personalities, and the relationship between 
personality and psychosis. $4.75 


GROUP LIFE 
By Marshall C. Greco 


In this book the nature and treatment of 
mental difficulties are viewed from an 
ahistorical, group-life approach. Man is 
here treated as an indivisible phase of his 
group life. The individualistic view is 
rejected for the idea that a person is a 
function of a social-complex, a condition 
the individual himself helps to create. 
New methods of treatment and diagnosis 
are illustrated through an abundance of 
case material. $4.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk W, 
New York 16, N. Yi 


Expedite shipment by prepayment 


Your teen agers are easier 
to live with when they have 


Facts or 
Life ano 
Love 


By EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
NOW AT YOUR BOOKSTORE. $3.00 


weedy Press 


291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 


by 
records. All Makes. 
Sold, bought; 


"All languages, 


rented 


inexpensively." 


Allins 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone MU 3.1093 
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by the social sciences and coordinated 
in a plan, if consent to planning and in- 
telligent ideas concerning its problems 
can be democratically established. The 
keynote is integration, both social and 
individual. “New Men—New Values” 
is the significant title of Part III, fol- 
lowing “Diagnosis of the Situation,” and 
“Democratic Planning and Changing 
Institutions.” The manuscript ends, un- 
finished, in a brief paragraph listing 
three major functions of dynamic re- 
ligion as guides in “the predicament of 
human existence in modern society” 
(1) diagnosing society in transition; (2) 
focusing attention on important issues; 
and (3) integrating human conduct on 
the various levels of social life. The 
book contributes to an important thesis: 
recognition that design for social action 
is a proper subject for scientific sociology, 
that integration of social sciences is 
necessary in confronting the maze of 
facts in modern society, and that in a 
democracy human conduct must be 
guided by knowledge of society. 

Born in Austria, working there and 
in Germany and, finally, with the up- 
heavals of Nazism, finding not only 
refuge but illumination in democratic 
England, Karl Mannheim at his death 
was in the midst of much needed work 
to give sociology its rightful place as a 
guide for modern man. One _ wishes 
that he might have carried further his 
analysis by including Soviet Russian ex- 
perience with its central principle that 
the foundation for both cultural and 
material planning is planned produc- 
tion; and that the power to plan de- 
pends on socialization of the means of 
production. 


Mary Van KiEeck 
New York, N. Y. 


RADIO, TELEVISION, AND SOCIETY, 
by Charles A. Siepmann. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $4.75 


FATHER OF RADIO—The Autobiog- 
eae of Lee de Forest. Wilcox & Follett 
oO. $5 


Rs INFLUX OF NEW MASS COMMUNI- 
cation media during the past half 
century has been staggering. First, the 
expansion of the daily press into a 
popular attraction, then silent pictures, 
radio, talking films, color movies, and 
now television. This whirl of events 
almost swamped not only those who 
direct these agencies but those who look 
and listen, 

Charles A. Siepmann has studied this 
maelstrom and, combining an ample 
supply of background, philosophy, and 
wisdom, has returned with an account 
both readable and profound. 


Just out! 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 
IN SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Selected Articles, 1940-1950 
Cora Kasius, Editor 


32 articles on casework philosophy, i 
teaching and supervision, and practice| 9 
during an important decade in social) > 
work. Selected from the pages of 

SOCIAL CASEWORK (formerly The 


Family, Journal of Social Casework), 
426 pp., plus Index, $4.50 ) 
} 


Write today for our complete catalog y 
of social casework literature. ] 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA } 
192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.]/)’ 


For Community Leaders 


THE FIELD OF RECREATION 
COMMUNITY WELFARE PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
by Walter L. Stone 
Professor of aye Hanover College 


00 each 
INFORMAL EDUCATiON SERVICE 
Hanover, Ire 


Box 257 


ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A PUBLISHER) 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors If 
are looking for a publisher of your book (or 
phlet), learn how we can help you. Send us 

manuscript or write today for Free Booklet |): 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St. N. vi 


| | 


UVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


by Frederick B. Sussmann 


A guide to the treatment of delinquency 
in our juvenile court laws. Among the} 
topics treated are . . . detention of chil- 
dren, social investigation, juvenile proba-jf} 
tion. Covers the law in 48-states. ii 


Paper bound—$1.00 
Cloth bound—$2.00 


Write for FREE catalog of Legal Al 
manacs. 


Oceana Publications, Dept. 555 | 
461 West [8th St., New York II, N. Y. 


GQoossrrrcrre 


How good is your Volunteer 
Program? Check it against the 4 
yardstick in 


“Handbook on Volunteers” 


Written from experience. 


25ch 


Federation of Protestant 


Welfare Agencies 
207 Fourth Avenue 
New York, New York 
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After starting off with a_ historical 
survey of how radio in this country got 
the way it is, the author contrasts it 
with the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
jon and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Sorporation. (The comparison he makes 


s not unflattering to the United States’ | 


ystem of private competition under 
rovernment regulations.) Then he dis- 


‘usses propaganda, freedom of speech, | 
‘ducation, and the social implication of | 


adio broadcasting and television. 

One of the better chapters, at least 
n this reviewer’s opinion, is headed, 
‘World Listening.” It tells of the po- 
entialities and dangers of global com- 
nunications. Neither maximum good 
or bad has been achieved but Professor 
uepmann cites examples of near misses. 
_ Part of Professor Siepmann’s book, 
lealing with television, was _ initially 
minted in the January, 1950, issue of 
“he Survey. He has expanded this sec- 
ton into the final chapter of the book. 

Ler pe Forest, DESPITE HIS LONG 
sssociation with radio and television, 1s 
2ss satished at the present progress of 
is offspring than Professor Siepmann. 
rhe inventor tells in his autobiography 
£ his early hopes for radio to achieve 
‘s “potentialities for universal educa- 
on. Radio’s “father” laments that his 
hild has been sent out “in rags of 
ag-time, tatters of jive and _ boogie 
yoogie, to collect money from all and 
undry, for hubba hubba and audio 
‘tterbug.” 
| Controversial aspects of Mr. de 
‘orest’s inventions which were settled 
yrough bitter lawsuits are pointedly 
resented to support his case. This 
takes the autobiography too one-sided 
yr objective discussion of this important 
ian of our times, but it certainly will 
© of exciting interest to historians of 
roadcasting and electronics. 

Hitirer KrireEGHBAUM 
‘ssociate Professor of Journalism 
lew York University 


PEECH PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN, 
Edited by Wendell Johnson, Grune & 
Stratton. $3.75 


6 QO peecu ProsLems oF CHILDREN” Is 

divided into eleven chapters deal- 
g with different types of speech and 
vice abnormalities, each contributed by 
member of the American Speech and 
earing Association. Among the con- 
tions considered are functional dis- 
ders of articulation, speech retarda- 
on, cleft palate and lip, cerebral palsy, 
id “hesitant speech.” The book is in- 
nded not so much for speech correc- 
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GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL SAYS: 


‘Today when our 
preparations for defense 
have such critical importance, 
these volumes are 
particularly timely.” 


STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
IN WORLD WAR II 


Editorially sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council 


“These are, so far as I know, 
the first quantitative studies of the 
impact of war on the mental and 
emotional life of the soldier. They 
add enormously to our knowledge 
of the factors which affect soldier 
morale. I suspect that the value 
of these books goes beyond their 


HESE four volumes contain 

the results .of the unpre- 
cedented project undertaken by 
the Army during World War II 
to discover the opinions and emo- 
tions of its personnel—in training, 
in combat, and on return to civil- 


ian life. The first attempt to deal 
with human behavior on such a 
large scale, this study marks the 
beginning of a new epoch in so- 
cial research. 


obvious importance to military 
training and that they carry im- 
plications for civilian education 
which the teaching profession as a 
whole would do well to ponder.” 


—General George C. Marshall 


I. THE AMERICAN SOLDIER Adjustment During Army Life 


By S. A. Stouffer et al. The problems of leadership, adjustment, job satisfaction, 
disciplinary and psychiatric failures. An especially significant chapter analyzes 
the attitudes of the Negro soldier. $7.50. (Volumes I and II together, $13.50.) 


Ii. THE AMERICAN SOLDIER Combat and its Aftermath 
By S. A. Stouffer et al. Analyses of emotions before, during, and after combat; 
group loyalty, fear, motivation, etc. $7.50. (Volumes I and II together, $13.50.) 
iit. EXPERIMENTS ON MASS COMMUNICATION 


By C. I. Hovland et al. The Army’s experiments with indoctrination and educa- 
tion, using its total personnel as a laboratory for the communication of ideas 
through film. $5.00 


IV. MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION 


By S. A. Stouffer et al. A detailed report on the underlying methods of re- 
search and interpretation used in the experiments covered in the first 3 volumes. 
An important contribution to the methodology of scientific research in social 
psychology and all social sciences. $10.00 


At your bookstore, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Important Books 


For 
Community Leaders 


INTO THE WORLD 


.By VICTORIA EMERSON and 
JAMES J. THOMPSON 


The facts of life told in interest- 
ing fiction for children. 


Events at home and on a farm teach 
Ellen and John primary sex knowledge. 
The facts are presented in a natural, 
wholesome way; they are tied to nor- 
mal family life and to moral and spir- 
itual values. 


“This treatment has certain unique 
values, and I think it will have a wide 
influence.” 


—Rey. Dr. Leland Foster Wood, 
Exec. Secy., Commission on 
Marriage and the Home, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 


128 pages illustrated $2.00 


GROUP PROCESS IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


Second Edition—Revised and 
Enlarged 


By Harleigh Trecker 


The basic principles of administrative 
leadership. How to stimulate initiative, 
evoke enthusiasm and secure maximum 
cooperation in working with groups of 
people in any setting. An indispensable 


guide to administrators in business or- | 


ganizations, community associations, 
social agencies and clubs. A unique 
book in the field. 

330 pages $4.50 | 


SUPERVISION 


Principles and Methods 
By Margaret Williamson 


Here is supervision discussed as the 
art of creative human relationships—a 
vital and very useful concept for teach- 
eae acces and students of social 
work. 


Practical guidance for the supervision 
of both volunteers and employed work- 
ers is provided through careful analysis 
of the administrative aspects, the 
initial Interview, the use of records, 
supervisory conferences, evaluations, etc. 


170 pages $3.00 


At your bookstore or 
Woman’s Press Dept. S-1150 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
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tionists as for parents and workers in 
other fields who wish to gain some un- 
derstanding of speech problems and of 
general therapeutic procedures in spe- 
cific conditions. 

The chapters on therapy are of uneven 
merit. Thus, the one on children with 
hesitant speech is disappointing, while 
that on cleft palate and lip is excellent. 
In the section on “Speech in the Home,” 
there are some very good general sug- 
gestions for stimulating speech develop- 
ment. There is a commendable em- 
phasis throughout the book on the neces- 
sity for cooperation between the doctor, 
the speech therapist, the school teacher, 
and the parents, and also on the impor- 
tance of understanding the “total child.” 

Several of the collaborating authors 
rightly point out the desirability of 
treating the boy or girl with a speech 
disorder as a normal child and not as a 
child who is defective. But their point 
is weakened by the contradictory use 
throughout the book of such terms as 
“speech defective children” and “cleft 
palate children.” The use of such pro- 
fessional jargon and also the occasional 
reference to children with speech prob- 
“cases’—a medical term which 
properly applies to a condition rather 
than to a person—is unforunate. These, 
however, are minor faults, and the book 
as a whole represents a very good con- 
tribution. It should be of most value 
to school teachers and others who work 
with children and wish to acquire 
enough general knowledge about speech 
problems to be able to give wise guid- 
ance to the child with a speech dis- 
order and helpful advice to his parents. 

Roto M. Crark 


| Reeducational Director 


National Hospital for Speech Disorders 


PHILANTHROPY IN AMERICA—An 

\ Introduction to Practices and Prospects 
of Organizations Supported by Gifts and 
Endowments 1924-48, by Edward C. 
Jenkins. Association Press. $3.75 


bee BOOK IS THE ONLY ONE THIS 
reviewer knows which combines the 
factual and philosophical aspects of giv- 
ing. This, admittedly, is a difficult task 
but the author, who had many years of 
experience with the YMCA and as presi- 
dent of George Williams College, carries 
it off remarkably well. 

Mr. Jenkins approaches his assign- 
ment, which was financed in part by 
the Carnegie Corporation, with zest, 


| good humor, and a deep conviction con- 


cerning the role of philanthropic agen- 
cies. The subject matter is presented 
in four parts: The Climate of Philan- 


\| 


thropy; Problems of Organizati¢ i 
Financing; and Prospects of Phil:|) 
thropy. I 

As defined by the author. “phila|{ 
thropy” includes churches, educatioi}|) 
institutions, hospitals, health and socj/< 
agencies, community chests, museut 
orchestras, and “other organizations 
foster the arts.” “Charity,” accordaj)y 
to the author’s research, is a “technic: 
and more limited word. 

As a matter of fact, this book mak 
clear, we need a new word to defil} 
precisely the objects of modern phils 
thropic giving. This is particula 
true in regard to activities in the fie: 
of health and social work. Moti» 
for giving may be similar, but the p} 
poses, functions, and hence the philo 
phies of all these activities differ wide 

In discussing scientific developme} 
and professional personnel in philz 
thropy, I am not sure the author 
taken fully into consideration the t 
mendous impact of the increased knox 
edge of human behavior which has 
vealed as basic and essential so mu 
that once was looked upon as “chal 
table.’ This new knowledge, with |} 
technical aspects, has made full tin} 
professional staffs a necessity. Hen} 
the matter is not quite as simple, pf 
haps, as the author indicates when 
states that the Church may have a so}f 
tion in obtaining the assistance and 
votion of workers without salary. 

oe 


1 F 


author’s general attitude toward the 
velopment of professional 
however, is entirely sound. I 
The discussion of why people ill 
(“People give to large, easily und} 
stood causes”) is particularly valuaby 
It is doubtless high time that we stopp 
telling people simply what they want 
hear with respect to philanthropic 
tivities and started to tell them some |Ihy 
the things they oughz to hear. The trfi 
scientist reports what he sees, he dagit 
not stoop to telling merely what 
thinks the public wants him to see! 
In the chapter entitled “General Ci} 
servations on Financing,’ the auth} 
says, in part, “Gifts for current puff} 
poses have shown a cyclical movemeaff 
but when considered as percentages } 
income received, the general trend hip 
been downward. This means that iffp 
come rose faster than gifts, not that gi) 
declined steadily from a base in 192 | ' 
28. With respect to size it is play 
that the number of gifts of the small ia 
amounts, say under $25, increased enc 
mously, This increase in the number | 
small contributions reflects improve 
methods of seeking gifts through : 


] 
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perative arrangements.” 

The greatest value of the book, per- 
aps lies in its well integrated approach, 
§ spirit, and its challenge to the public 
> sustain more vigorously all philan- 
nropic endeavor as part of a democratic 
ociety. Lronarp W. Mayo 
issociation for the Aid of Crippled 
thildren, New York City 


IANDBOOK OF CORRECTIONAL IN- 
STITUTION DESIGN AND CON. 
STRUCTION, Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, Washington. Price: in paper $6, 
buckram $7.50, leather $10. 

—Y HELDON GLUECK WAS FOND OF SAYING 
that if architecture is frozen music, 
risons are frozen penology. This new 
ublication from the Federal Bureau of 
risons traces the development of 
frozen penology” from the eighteenth 
entury to modern times, presenting in 
ye process a wealth of architectural 
etail for the construction of institutions 
£ maximum, minimum, and medium 
2curity, as well as of detention homes 
yw children, and of jails. 

These last are all the more necessary, 
1 view of the Federal Bureau’s fre- 
uently cited finding that approximately 
> percent of United States jails fail to 
neet federal standards for minimum 
eanliness and decency. 

The first section of the book gives an 
xcellent historical review of imprison- 
1ent as a form of punishment, by Harry 
Imer Barnes. This serves to introduce 
ie later photographs and lay-outs of the 
venty-five federal institutions as well as 
rmy installations, and a few model 
risons and reformatories in other juris- 
ictions. The modern architectural dic- 
um that form must follow and be dic- 
ited by function, finds here a ready ap- 
lication, with salutary effects for the 


samination of prison purpose which 


just precede prison planning. 


The one wholly new contribution of 


is book is the projected plan for a 
Super-Security Institution,” to replace 
Icatraz, assuring “maximum security 
ith a minimum of custodial effort.” 
It is to be regretted that the Federal 
ureau of Prisons should seem to have 
» much enthusiasm for “‘super-security 
stitutions,” despite its own conviction, 
vared by this reviewer, that “ . . . the 
reat promise of the future lies in the 
lative expansion of medium—and 
inimum—security construction and the 
duction in the number of maximum- 
curity prison plants.” 

Of grim and over-size bastilles we 
wve a-plenty; to erect minimum security 
stitutions requires boldness, despite the 
ct that it does not appear difficult to 
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has gone into the study; gratitude that 
the searchlight of scientific inquiry has 
been turned in his direction to reveal 
both the excellences and the deficiencies 
of the institution he serves; a modicum 
of disagreement with some of the book’s 


pull down walls, or to fail to erect them 
in the first place. It is in the field of 
the medium security institution, which 
has to cope with the largest number of 
prisoners, that the exercise of imagina- 
tion is required. It may be hoped that 


the Federal Bureau will soon lead the 
way in these areas as well. 


New York, N. Y. Benepict S. ALPER 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE 
UNITED STATES—The General Re- 
port of the Public Library Inquiry, by 
Robert D. Leigh. Columbia University 
Press. $3.75 


A LIBRARIAN IS APT TO READ WITH 
mingled feelings this report on the 
public library in the United States. Ap- 


preciation of the meticulous work which 


conclusions; a twinge of impatience with 
what sometimes looks like quibbling; 
amusement at the careful analyses of the 
librarian as a human being which 
demonstrate, after careful research, that 
he is like other people, no crosser than 
most, although perhaps a little more 
sedentary—all these may be included in 
his reactions. Uppermost, however, will 
be the positive feeling that it is good to 
have this report, not only as a kind of 
mirror for librarians, but also as a_pic- 
ture in linear perspective showing the 
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How the anxieties of 

childhood are related 

to the upheavals of 
society 


Childhood 


and 


society 


By ERIK H. ERIKSON 


This book combines the insights of 
clinical psychoanalysis with a new 
approach to cultural anthropology. It 
is a book on the social significance of 
childhood, dealing with the relation- 
ships between childhood training 
and cultural accomplishment, and 
between childhood fear and _ social 
anxiety. 


Mr. Erikson describes “specimen 
situations” taken from clinical ob- 
servation ef small children, the re- 
habilitation of veterans of war, the 
re-education of American Indians, 
and the analysis of modern ideologies 
affecting the youth of three indus- 
trial countries. In all these situa- 
tions the author analyzes the 
infantile and the mature, the modern 
and the archaic elements in human 
motivation. He concludes that man’s 
long childhood. dependence, while a 
prerequisite of human learning, 
leaves a residue of emotional ma- 
turity. When carried over and ex- 
ploited in adult living, this in- 
maturity endangers man’s proudest 
works. 


At all bookstores * $4.00 


Write for Free Descriptive Catalog of 
Norton books in Psychiatry 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
101 Fifth Ave. New York 3 
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citizens of our country how it is with 
their public libraries in this year 1950, 
just two years more than a century since 
the first of them started functioning. 

A key sentences is this: “One clue, 
then, to the discovery of the public 
library’s most appropriate role in con- 
temporary society is to see it against 
the background of the whole enterprise 
of public communication.” That back- 
ground is given in all its overwhelming 
magnitude: the newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television, films, inexpensive 
books, all placed within the effortless 
reach of the people. In the shadow of 
that kaleidoscopic bulk, the public 
library’s function as another agency of 
communication is examined. It is 
shown dwarfed, perhaps, but stil a 
stronghold of integrity and objectivity, 
an agency of general education, and a 
center of reliable information. 

The government of public libraries, 
their financing, their personnel and the 
training of personnel, library salaries 
and librarians’ personalities—not a single 
aspect of the public library escapes the 
penetrating scrutiny of this inquiry. 
The presentation is objective, but the 
reader cannot feel dispassionate or de- 
tached when he goes through the sec- 
tions which tell him that the public 
libraries of this country are grudgingly 
and inadequately financed, and that this 
material inadequacy is largely the rea- 
son for the gap between librarians’ ob- 
jectives and their attainment. From this 
point of view, the inquiry should serve 
as a stimulus to citizen action which 
might result in the kind of public 
libraries that every region of the United 
States should have. Fern Lone 
Supervisor 
Adult Education Department 
Cleveland Public Library 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN 
SCHOOL, by Mary and Lawrence K. 
Frank. Viking. $2.95 

HIS IS A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 

literature on children that is both 
valuable and unique. Few books, if any, 
have tried to tie together, as this one 
does, the worlds of home and school as 
children experience them, side by side, 
year after year from the nursery to 
adolescence. This book does more. 

Parents who feel confused and uncertain 

about what really does go on in schools 

today will find their questions answered 
fully and reassuringly. Drawing from 
many sources—a full bibliography is in- 
cluded—the authors show how children 
function at each succeeding stage: physi- 
cally and intellectually, emotionally and 


if 


socially. They show how the model} 
well-run school provides for its childs 
selectively the materials, experien¢ t 
and teaching techniques appropriate 
different stages. Parents are advis||y 
how to provide optimum conditions |f 
home for easy and rich learning. 1] 
authors show that children must ha} 
the security of family love and und 
standing if they are to be emotiona 
free to learn at school. 

The authors also give wise and cajjf 
structive consideration to the more «|j} | 
vious situations outside school life wha 
some parents must help their childrj 
face: death, divorce, financial worry | 
collapse. 

Teachers will learn from this book 
seeing “their” children at home wi 
their parents, as parents will learn | 
sharing the teachers’ knowledge 
many children’s ways of growing ai 
learning. Louise P. Woopco 
Bank Street School, New York ciay 


ABBY ALDRICH ROCKEFELLER, 

Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. $3. 

© WHATEVER WALK OF LIFE AB] 

Aldrich Rockefeller had been bo} 
she would not have been markedly dj’ 
ferent from the woman Miss Cha 
here depicts in warm and _ friend 
fashion. She happened to be born | 
affluence and she lived her adult life 
the climate of great wealth. But wilfi 
her innate qualities of heart and mi | 
her character and her competence, sf! 
would have been, whatever her matergf} 
circumstances, a gay-spirited girl, a s 
cessful wife, a devoted mother, a usef if] 
citizen. 

Abby Aldrich was born with wh 
Miss Chase happily calls “the gift of jf] 
good time,” a gift that she never lo 
through all the years when she share) 
with her earnest and_ serious-minddfj! 
husband the stewardship of a vast folf} 
tune and the responsibility of rearirf}! 
their children under the fierce flood 
lights to which such a fortune expossf| 
American family life. 

Miss Chase writes with great charff 
of the childhood of young Abby anil 
of the social life which claimed her afta) 
her “coming out” in Providence in 189) 
Young men and college boys swarme 
through the hospitable Aldrich hous 


and life was a round of callers beari 


rarebit parties, of college foothall in t 
autumn and baseball in the spring. Ne 
until 1896 did the name of young Mi 
Rockefeller, a student at Brown Unive 
sity, begin “to appear frequently upo} 
her crowded calendar.” He was a sh 
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and difident boy and his “careful and 
cautious” courtship lasted five years. 

Miss Chase touches lightly on the in- 
-evitable personal adjustments of two 
partners in marriage so widely different 
in temperament, she so outgoing, he so 
reserved. Within about twelve years 
Abby Rockefeller was the mother of six 
‘children, the mistress of a huge, nine- 
story New York mansion through which 
surged a busy, complicated family life 
and a wide variety of public activities. 

Mrs. Rockefeller was concerned with 
many public causes, but she did not lend 
‘her name lightly to any of them. She 
was not a letterhead board member. If 
she went on a board or committee it 
was as a working member, conscientious 
and active. From girlhood the YWCA 
enjoyed her interest and _ participation. 
Out of this experience sprang specific 
projects by which she sought to demon- 
‘strate means of improving racial un- 
derstanding and of bettering living 
conditions for women in industry. 

In her late middle age, Mrs. Rocke- 
feller discovered a fresh and exciting 
interest in modern art, the encourage- 
ment of which engaged her fervent zeal 
during the remainder of her life. She 
was not the sole founder of the Museum 
of Modern Art, but as Miss Chase points 
out, “she was unquestionably the spark 
which set its machinery in motion and 
her imagination and her endeavor were 
largely responsible for its final realiza- 
tion.” 

In April, 1948, Mrs. Rockefeller, back 
from a stay in Arizona, spent two days 
at the family suburban home in Pocan- 
tico. The garden was burgeoning, the 
house was full of children and grand- 
children running in and out. The last 
night she telephoned her sister in Provi- 
dence that she had had the most won- 
derful time in all her seventy-four years. 
She died early the next morning. 
Osterville, Mass. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


UNIONS BEFORE THE BAR, by Elias 
Lieberman. Harper. $5 


HEN LABOR LEADERS DECLARE THAT 
Taft-Hartley is a “slave” law, 
heir remarks are frequently discounted 
1s union propaganda. Perhaps some 
inion leaders do use Taft-Hartley as 
1 symbol against which they inveigh in 
he manner of Fourth of July orators 
yn patriotism. But it will be easier to 
inderstand the attitude of labor toward 
. law that provides for injunctions in 
abor disputes when one has read the 
xcellent study of “Unions Before the 
sar” by Elias Lieberman. 
Mr. Lieberman has been an outstand- 


The history, backgr 


Legal aspects of me 


State organization, a 


Care and treatment 
With specific recommendatio 
387 pages 


Order from 


aia Fast 60th Sire 


THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


A report by the Council of State Governments, 
prepared by a professional research staff at the 
direction of the Governors’ Conference. Presents 
a wealth of data in text and tables on: 


ound, and scope of the 


mental hospital problem. 


ntal illness. 


dministration, and finance 


of mental health programs. 


of the mentally ill. 


ns for improved state programs. 


$4.00 


The Council of State Governments 


et, Chicago 37, Illinois 


ing member of the New York bar repre- 
senting labor unions for many years. 
He could be excused if a slight bias in 
favor of labor had crept into his ac- 
count of the legal battles, beginning with 
the famous Philadelphia Cordwainers’ 
case, which have been landmarks in the 
development of trade unions and col- 
lective bargaining in this country. 
While each case Mr. Lieberman has 
studied is separate and distinct, all of 
the cases, taken together, give a history 
of the development of trade unions in 
the United States. Not only has Mr. 
Lieberman woven together into a logical 
as well as chronological story the sepa- 
rate legal milestones, but he has put 
flesh on the dry bones of the legal pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Lieberman’s book is not 
designed for the lawyer seeking a cita- 
tion in preparing a brief. Rather, it is 
a humanized account of important legal 
battles which every person interested in 
labor and current events should read. 
From the very start, as Mr. Lieberman 
shows in his study of the case of the 
Cordwainers in Philadelphia (whose 
strike was declared a conspiracy) the 
battle of labor has been an uphill one. 
But the initial defeats, when measured 
against the rights’ of labor under the 
(Continued on page 523) 
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THE CULTURE OF INDUSTRIAL MAN 
A new book by Sociologist Paul Meadows 
that every forward thinking person should 
read. $3.75. 


NEW PATHS OF THE LAW 
Dean Roscoe Pound presents a series of 
three lectures on new paths of the law. $2.00. 
University of Nebraska Press 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


THROUGH VALUES TO SOCIAL INTER- 
PRETATION: ESSAYS ON SOCIAL CON- 
TEXTS, ACTIONS, TYPES, AND PROS- 
PECTS. Howard Becker. $4.50. 


That the human being is an inveterate 
valuer and cannot be effectively studied 
as a living, acting part of any society if 
his values are not known is the thesis of 
this study which presents a clear, co- 
herent, and systematic statement of the 
role of values and value-systems in social 
affairs. 


DRAWING-ROOM CONVERSION: A 
SOCIOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
OXFORD GROUP MOVEMENT. Allan W. 
Eister. $3.50. 


This is an attempt to interpret the move- 
ment through a sociological analysis of the 
religious experiences and ideas about per- 
sonal and social problems as expressed by 
its participants. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box 6697, College Station 
Durham, North Carolina 


See December for 
further Announcements 
of University Presses 
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WORKERS WANTED 


_——$_$_——— 


WANTED: GROUP WORK LEADER AND 
SUPERVISOR. Must be graduate of social 
work school with Master’s Degree, with a 
major or minor in physical education. Write 
T. T. Clement, Findlay Street Neighborhood 
House, 901 Findlay Street, Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio, 


EEUU EEE EERE 


NEEDED IMMEDIATELY—Two. profession- 
ally trained and experienced persons for 1. 
Staff supervision and some administrative 
duties. 2. Caseworker for adoption program. 
Salaries commensurate with experience. Apply 
Director, Vermont Catholic Charities, 311 
North Ave., Burlington, Vt. 


CASEWORKERS: Women. 2 vacancies—Insti- 
tution for delinquent, emotionally disturbed 
boys, ages 12-18. (1) Social Worker—graduate 
training and experience preferred but not re- 
quired. Extensive, frequent field trips super- 
vising children own homes. (2) Caseworker— 
fully trained, experience required—carry lim- 
ited case assignment more disturbed boys— 
Regular part-time _ psychiatric, psychological 
services available. Live off campus—salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications. Starr Common- 
wealth for Boys, Albion, Michigan. 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE wants professionally trained case- 
worker for Child Welfare Division which has 
a program of casework services to children, 
foster home placement and adoptions. Offers 
opportunity for excellent supervision and _ in- 
tensive casework. Salary $2,700. Write Mrs. 
Agnes Fulcrod, Social Service Bureau, Dan- 
ville, Virginia. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Director of social service; 400- 
bed general hospital; teaching affiliations; 
East. (b) Psychiatric social worker; duties 
consist of providing service to four institu- 
tions, coordinating health and community fa- 
cilities; West Indies. (c) Medical social 
worker; new hospital; university medical cen- 
ter, West. (d) Psychiatric social worker of 
supeivisory caliber; child guidance clinic now 
being established; experience in child guidance 
desirable; Midwest. (e) Medical social worker; 
farge, general, voluntary hospital; excellent 
prenatal, tumor clinics; teaching opportunity ; 
New England. i 
cal Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


MATRON for small, progressive children’s home. 
Mature person with genuine interest in chil- 
dren, ability to manage large household, and 
suitable training. Salary $2,000 or more plus 
maintenance according to qualifications. Write 
United Charities, 107 Madison Avenue, West 
Hazleton, Pa. 


CASEWORKER with professional training and 
experience preferred for multiple service Jew- 
ish Agency, Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications. Write Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 


-_oo eee — 


CASEWORKER, professionally trained. Salary 
range $2800 to $3200, with annual increments. 
Excellent opportunity in growing family 
agency, serving the Willow Run-Ypsilanti area. 
Psychiatric consultation program, progressive 
personnel practices. Pleasant surroundings, 
Write Family Agency of Ypsilanti, 304 North 
Huron, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


——e—. .e,FNnrvxXxwxrolCOoro 


CASEWORKER with M.A. in social work, 
psychiatric orientation. Beginning salary, 
$3000-$3500, depending upon experierice. Yearly 
increases. Progressive personnel practices, psy- 
chiatric consultation, paid attendance at FSAA 
institutes. Supervisory opportunity. Opening 
January 1, 1951. Write John Hanks, Family 
Service, 126 N. Mechanic, Jackson, Michigan. 


————_—_—_—sO_ooooooo 


OPPORTUNITIES in adoption specialization, 
general placement, and family casework. Case- 
work openings in large reorganized multiple 
service agency; good supervision, student 
training program, psychiatric consultation. 
Reasonable case loads and good personnel 
practices, Beginning salary $2700 and in ac- 
cord with experience. Family and Children’s 
Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


CASEWORKER. Opening for 


S$10-1 Burneice Larson, Medi- . 


SUPERVISOR. 


CASEWORKERS. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKERS OPENING JUNE, 1951 


CASEWORKERS—In multiple service agency. 


Openings for Caseworker I for January, 1951, 
and for Caseworker II for June, 1951. Salary 
according to training and experience. Pro- 
fessionally trained staff, good personnel prac- 
tices. Write Family Service Society and Chil- 
dren’s Bureau,, 221 Cleveland Avenue, Canton 
2, Ohio. 


Travelers Aid 
Society, Union Station, Denver, Colorado. 
Prefer graduate of accredited school of social 
work, administrative experience in case work 
background. Prefer previous Travelers Aid 
experience. 


professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple serv- 
ice family agency. One year experience in 
private family agency required. Expanding 
program, Professional supervision. Limited 
case load. Board of directors active in devel- 
oping and maintaining high standards of 
casework and personnel practice. Recently 
revised statement of personnel policies avail- 
able. Salary beginning $3,000 to $3,200, de- 
pending on training and experience. Annual 
increments based on evaluation. Write Rose- 
mary Antin, Jewish Social Service, 78 State 
StawAlbanys 7a Neey. 


CASEWORKER — PROFESSIONALLY 


TRAINED MAN OR WOMAN for midwest- 
ern private non-sectarian Children’s Agency. 
Program includes institutional care, foster 
homes and adoptions. Excellent supervision 
and personnel practices. Member of Child 
Welfare League. Write Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of Indiana, 1411 Lincolnway West, 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


CASEWORKER—Opening in private multiple 


service, child-placing agency. 
vision. Salary according to training and ex- 
perience. Member C. W. L. Write Newell 
W. Ackerson, Children’s Service League, 730 
E. Vine, Springfield, Ill. 


Good _super- 


ADOPTION WORKER —graduate training and 


experience—for private, state-wide child plac- 
ing agency. lowa Children’s Home Society, 
og Savings & Loan Building, Des Moines 9, 
owa. 


Opening in multiple service 
agency witn fully trained staff and expanding 
program. Member FSAA and Child Welfare 
League. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Write Marcel Kovarsky, 
Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


Opening in multiple service 
agency for two caseworkers in Family Service 
Department. Classifications Caseworker I and 
II provide salary range $2,700-$4,500. Place- 
ment on scale dependent on experience, Write 
Marcel. Kovarsky, Jewish Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, 15 Fernando Street, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—Small established 


Crippled Children’s Home. Case work and 

Administrative ability necessary. State salary. 

Martha Washington Home for Dependent 

capped Children, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, 
inois. 


WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 


cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries ; all negotiations strictly confidential, 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- 


TION is expanding to provide services in spe- 
cial units for military personnel and war pro- 
duction workers in the emergency. Qualified 
caseworkers, supervisors, and Unit directors 
needed. Also recruiting applicants for execu- 
tive and case supervisors’ vacancies as they 
occur in member agencies throughout the 
country. Qualifications include MSW and 
experience in casework agency with some ad- 
ministrative or supervisory responsibility. 
Write National Travelers Aid Association, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. 


SITUATIONS WANTED \t 


| 
EXPERIENCED WRITER will accept writi yh 
assignments with or without research. Chicaj ff 
Ph.D. 9126 Survey. | | 
fre 


SUPERINTENDENT Institutional School :|}}ii’ 
Boys: Mature Executive, 17 years social woz Ne 
ten years Institutional experience with bo: 


wishes position. 9128 Survey. | 
| 


\) 


SOCIAL WORKER. Partially trained. Expe; 
ence in Family Welfare and Service to Foreij ! 
Born. Particularly interested in working wi oh 
adolescents. Several European languages. 91 AGB 
Survey. | oe 


CASEWORK AIDES: Male and female, ei} #0) 
perienced, in multiple function social servil| 
agency now retrenching; proved qualifiay 
workers with graduate training in social wor 
school; available for immediate employmer 
Contact Personnel Department New Yoiff 
Association for New Americans, 15 Park Ro 
New York 7, N. Y. Co 7-9700. | 


PSYCHOLOGIST. M. A. Degree. Agency e& 
perience. Infant testing, projectives, the} 
apy. Prefer progressive Family-Childrer 


Agency. 9130 Survey. 


INSTITUTION _housefather-office _ assistam| 
caseworker-administrative aide, or similar cori 
bination; mid-30’s; 3 years experience depen! 
ents, delinquents; graduate training; roundé j 
knowledge theory, practice; belief in positiy 
discipline. Seeking challenging job, pay sev 
ondary. Available Oct. 15. 9125 Survey. |} 


| 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. Children 
or Old Age Institution. 40, male, M.S. Social} 
Work, 5 years Social Work, 11 years othe 
professional experience. Efficient Admini 
trator. 9129 Survey. 


. . DW 

MAN, 34, MSW, supervisory and administratiy | 
experience in adoptions, child welfare, juveni | | 
detention and probation; wants executive posj#| 
tion. 9086 Survey. 


ministrative responsibility desired by woman-#}) 
14 years experience, administration, comm 
nity organization, child placement, famil |] 
casework. Graduate New York School. Compl 
muting distance New York City. Box 9131. | { 


EXECUTIVE Position or Supervisory with ad 
| 
i 
| 


HOUSE FATHER AND GUIDANCE DIREG 
TOR. Heavy experience, mature, specially de 
linquent and problem boys. Available immed 
ately. 9123 Survey. | 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS in children’} 
institution desired by man and wife. Schoo 
of social work graduates, each have several 
years supervisory and executive experience itl 
children’s institutions, child welfare agencies} 
References available. 9120 Survey. | 


INFORMATION SPECIALIST, experienelil 
wishes set up and operate public information 
\ 
| 
| 


department. Extensive experience in publid 
welfare, housing, juvenile delinquency, pro 
bation and parole. University of Wisconsi 
graduate. Capable writer. Veteran. 9111 Sur 
vey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Continued 


DISTRICT SUPERVISOR capable of develop 
ing skilled counselling program with emphasis 
on work with children. Substantial experience 
in casework and supervision needed. Good 
salary for qualified person. Write Edward L, 
Parker Family Service Bureau, 42 Bleeke 
Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York |, N. Y. 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


ERTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


At Special Rates 
Family Series. . .(set of 7). . .50c 


Who's To Pay for Social Work— 
Leonard Mayo 


On Old Age.... 


-MAGNA CHARTA FOR THE 


AGING —Marion Robinson 
RCODY eas Fe) eat [5c 
BOICODIES fay, 6. Gi hes an $ 3.25 
BO copies eo 2.032! $ 6.00 
BOO COPICSS fv oi. 1c: $10.00 


Quantity rates for bulk orders. 


SPECIAL ISSUES—BACK NUMBERS 


Calling America Series. .30c ea. 
Segregation 
Right af All People to Know 
dee ston aor Our Time 


Food 
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112 E. 19 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 521) 
Wagner Act, reveal the progress labor 
has made. Mr. Lieberman’s book also 
depicts how bitterly labor suffered from 
injunctions in the latter part of the last 
century and up to the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932. It is 
understandable that the memory of the 
injunction should remain in the collec- 
tive mind of the labor movement and 
find expression in the forceful denuncia- 
tions of Taft-Hartley by labor leaders. 

It is a truism to say that we can un- 
derstand the present only in light of the 
past. Mr. Lieberman’s book is an in- 
structive insight into the past which, 
in an entertaining and educational way, 
takes us through the legal battles of 
trade unions in the United States and 
enables us to understand better the la- 
bor problems of today. 

TuHeEoporE W. KuHEEL 
Impartial Charman of the Transit 
Industry of the City of New York 
(Privately Owned) 


LOVE IS NOT ENOUGH: the Treatment 
of Emotionally Disturbed Children, by 
Bruno Bettelheim. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois. $4.50 

lee DESCRIPTION OF THE WORK OF 

the University of Chicago Ortho- 
genic School for severely disturbed chil- 
dren gives one the feeling that we are 
at the beginning of a new era in the 
understanding of children: an era in 
which psychiatric and psychoanalytic in- 
sights about behavior are derived from 
and applied to children, not during the 
occasional artificial clinic hour, but dur- 
ing 24-hour care. As the author says, 
heretofore we have attempted to under- 
stand personality deviations “not on the 
basis of experiences that shaped the in- 
dividual, but rather through the adult 
patient’s reflections about them or the 
child’s reenactment of them.” Here we 
have a report of the observations of sen- 
sitive and highly trained people actually 
living with children in a remarkable in- 
stitutional setting. 

The insights set forth here are fresh, 
alive, and stimulating. Even the more 
familiar ones take on a new vitality in 
being reafirmed with colorful case ma- 
terial. For example, in the chapter 
“The Challenge of Learning,” a variety 
of case illustrations are cited showing 
some of the specific reasons for the learn- 
ing block of individual children. 

The discussion of “Food: the Great 
Socializer” is full of suggestions for 
using food therapeutically—and some of 
these are suggestions which can be ap- 
plied to everyday situations. Since “even 
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Classified Cues 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books on 
Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy- 
giene. Greely Square Book Store, Box 18, 
Tremont Station, New York 57. 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Russian, 
by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send for 
free book. Linguaphone Institute, 50-T Radio 
City, New York 20, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free _lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


Social Work, Psychiatry, 

Psychology and the Allied 

Fields — our exclusive 
specialty 


We carry a complete stock on these 
subjects, including hard-to-get books. 


Write today for free Bibliography. 


ROBERT BRUNNER 


1212 Ave. of the Americas 
New York 19, N. Y. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE EMBOSSING 
LIST MAINTENANCE 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 
53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
Telephone — Barclay 7-9633 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 
The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric 


program on the doctorate level will begin Septem- 
ber, 1951. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOGIAL WORK) 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 
Academic Year Opens June 20, 1951 


Program of Advanced Study 
To Prepare for Supervision, 
Teaching and Administration 
July 25, 1951 to July 23, 1952 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
Contents for October 1950 


An Analysis of a Casework Method 
Grace Nicholls | 
Stuttering and the Pre-School Child 
Marjorie M. Ross 
The Children’s Institution and Clinic Treatment 
Katherine Blair Bell. 


Research Newsnotes 


For further information write to 


The Director College Hall 8 | 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
SECOND SEMESTER 
February 7 to June 2 


For further information write to the Dean. 
820 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
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The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional graduate curriculum 
leading to the degree 


Master of Social Work 


A basic first year of generic content leads to a 
second year of concentration in one of eight spe- 
cial fields: family case work, child welfare, medical 
social work, psychiatric social work, social group 
work, public welfare administration, social welfare 
organization, social work research. 


Applications are now being received and con- 
sidered for admission in the fall of 1951. Early | 
inquiry is advised. 


For further information, write to The Dean. 


The New York School of Social Work 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The curriculum of The New York 
School of Social Work has been 
based on a four-quarter system but as 
of the Fall of 1951-52 there will be a 
shift to the two semester plan. 
Anticipating this transition the regu- 
lar Summer Quarter previously an- 
nounced for the Summer of 1951 will 
be replaced by a six weeks summer 
session supplemented by the usual 
two week summer institutes. A Bulle- 
tin descriptive of this program will 
be issued in January 1951 and will be 


mailed on request. 


2 East 9lst Street New York 28, N. Y. 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1950-51 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


OSTON COLLEGE 
CHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 
Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 


Community Organization 
Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Two Year Graduate Curriculum 
Leading to the Master's Degree 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 


Applications for the Autumn Semester 1951 
now being accepted. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 
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children who have always had ample 
food will unconsciously equate a parent’s 
disapproval with the unspoken threat 
of being deprived of food,” the School 
tries “to give the children the convic- 
tion that food is always amply available 
and the best way to do that is to be 
ready to produce it at any time of the 
day or night.” 

Although the book does not attempt 
to offer a systematic presentation of 
the principles on which the school is 
run, many important principles are 
stated in passing: “Again and again in 
our work we have found that what 
counted was not so much the hard facts 
as the feelings and attitudes that went 
with them.” “We try to create a setting 
that stimulates growth rather than 
stresses achievement.” “We try to deal 
with anxieties around cleanliness in the 
settings in which they arose; that is in 
the bathroom and the toilet.” “When she 
came to the school she expected to be 
hated for her violent aggressions, to be 
punished for them. But instead she was 
told that adults liked her and tolerated 
her behavior because we were convinced 
she had good reasons to act as she did, 
that though we regretted her ways, we 
respected what lay behind them.” 

As an example of inspired reporting 
on daily living with children this book 
belongs beside two of the most sig- 
nificant books of the last fifteen years— 
August Aichorn’s “Wayward Youth,” 
and “Children Without Families” by 
Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham. 

Nina Ripenour 
National Association for Mental Health 


THE PUERTO RICAN JOURNEY, by 
C. Wright Mills, Clarence Senior, and 
Rose Kohn Goldsen. Harper. $3.50 


HE PROBLEMS AND DIFFERENCES OF 

Puerto Ricans on their own island 
are based upon two main factors. First, 
its population is increasing at such an 
accelerated rate that, even now, the 
population density is fifteen times that 
of the United States. 

Second, while formerly the Puerto 
Rican pay crops were coffee and tobacco, 
since the United States took over the 
island from the Spanish the sugar 
economy has penetrated into almost 
every sphere of life on the island. “Land 
ownership is concentrated in huge 
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estates; cane workers are seasonably un- 
employed; since so much of the avail- 
able land is devoted to sugar, the island 
must import about half its foodstuffs at 
high costs.” The principal way to com- 
pensate for a densely populated group, 
living in an agricultural economy, is to 
industrialize. However, in spite of the 
rather large scale industrial program 
upon which Puerto Rico has embarked, 
the birth rate continues high and the 
death rate continues to drop. Therefore, 
declare the authors, “There remain but 
two civilized recourses: to control the 
number of births or to encourage sub- 
stantial migration from the island.” 

“The Puerto Rican Journey” addresses 
itself to the migratory movement. While 
it should be of interest to all persons 
coming in contact with Puerto Ricans on 
the mainland, this book is of special im- 
portance to social workers, teachers, and 
others, particularly those in New York 
City and its environs, whose contact 
comes by way of professional activities. 
A simply written running prose story 
of the. social, economic, and _ political 
circumstances under which Puerto 
Ricans grow up in Puerto Rico consti- 
tutes part of the book, with enough his- 
torical roots being presented to illumi- 
nate the contemporary situation. Such 
aspects of life as religion, race, kinship 
(including family), education, popula- 
tion, agriculture, and the movement to 
industrialize are succinctly and excel- 
lently dealt with. 

Another part of the book is based 
upon data from an area sample of 
Puerto Ricans in New York City with 
an interview guide. Founded upon 
much preliminary work and numerous 
experimental tryouts, the sampling 
seems to be defensible and the interview 
guide objective. The reader gets a 
pretty clear picture of who these 
migrants are, why they come here, and 
how they compare with the island popu- 
lation. Further, this more or less ob- 
jective portion of the volume describes 
vividly the circumstances under which 
Puerto Rican migrants live in New York 
City’s Spanish Harlem and the Mor- 
risania area of the Bronx. 

Finally, it is with facts which, if 
widely disseminated, should serve as an 
antidote to the myths, misconceptions, 
and downright lies about the Puerto 
Rican campaign carried on by vulgar 
members of the metropolitan press. The 
objective data regarding the life of 
Puerto Ricans in New York City will 
give professional workers having Puerto 
Ricans as clients a more profound un- 
derstanding of their special problems and 


difficulties. And in turn, this sh 
help professional people to perform t 
tasks even more intelligently. 
Rosert K. Sr 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


for Local Leaders in Intergroup BR 
tions, by Rachel Davis DuBois. Hary 
$3 | 


ANy YEARS Aco Mrs. DuBois mil 
M: discovery: the less sophistica 
people are, the more likely they are 
cherish childhood memories. Sin} 
folks will eagerly discuss with strang} 
the games they used to play, the 
holidays were celebrated, the tales 4 
hobbies of the older generation. Thi 
who take part in such conversations n 
come to like persons whose “racial” | 
pearance or religious affiliations oth 
wise would have aroused their sf} 
picion. 

Mrs. DuBois has built a system. 
intercultural education on this discov}, 
and here shows in helpful fashion j]f 
how that initial desire to know eaff. 
other better may be fostered ami! 
members of distant and even hos4f 
groups in the community. 

At first glance, it all looks a lij 
naive. We are so accustomed to preaj 
ments and to elaborate processes of c 
ditioning for social integration that 


find it difficult to believe in the effic: 


| 


1 


their effects ie been oan obsedt ll 
and the scientific basis for them is 
plained in connection with suggestidf: 
for the all-important training of leaddfi 
Mrs. DuBois is aware that hi 
methods will not work everywhere, ¥ 
der all circumstances. Also, she realiifi 
that, for the sake of clarity, she Mf 
here somewhat over-simplified her intl} 
pretation of the psychological proces#f 
involved. Nevertheless, she succeeds 
making her case. If her approach 
merit—and the reviewer along wif 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Goodwin Watsaf 
and other adult educators believes th) 
merits to be considerable—then her | 
tailed suggestions, distilled from yeif 
of experimentation, are important. 
All that such a manual can do is) 
deepen the reader’s eee | 
the task, enlarge his mastery of te 
niques, and stimulate him to try df 
additional techniques of his own. Thi 
things “Neighbors in Action” does | 
cessfully. Some of the author’s geners 
(Continued on page 528) 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


‘(ERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


(ERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 61 
divisions under which local units operate. 
Raises funds annually to support cancer re- 
search, education of the public and physi- 
cians, improvement of standards of cancer 
diagnosis and treatment. Field Army has a 
service program organized by divisions in 
which more than a million volunteers par- 
ticipate. Educational materials may be ob- 
tained from the Society’s divisions and local 
units. 


{ERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 

research and field service. Library. Me- 

chanical appliances for the blind. William 

Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 


[ERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 

TEE, Inc. (Quakers) (1917); 20 S. 12th 
~St., Philadelphia, 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Honorary Secretary. Activities: The Com- 
mittee represents the Society of Friends in 
relief and social welfare services on a non- 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities in- 
clude the following: relief and rehabilitation 
projects in Austria, China, France, Germany, 
India, Israel. Italy. Japan, Pakistan: refu- 
gee aid in the United States and abroad; 
race relations, including a job opportunities 
program and a visiting lectureship: eco- 
nomic relations, including an industrial re- 
lations seminar and youth projects of in- 
terneships in industry and cooperatives: 
international relations, including institutes of 
international relations for high school age 
and adults in communities on the United 
States and seminars for foreign and Ameri- 
can students in the United States, Europe 
and Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 
and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young people, in addition to the interne- 
ships, institutes, and seminars mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe, and Institutional 
Service Units in state mental and correc- 
tional institutions. 


[ERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 
St., N'W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5. D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication. HEARING NEWS. 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, 
Executive Vice President. 


E AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 

Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,738 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces and Veterans (in- 
cluding Home Service); the National Blood 
Program; International Activities; Disaster 
Services; Nursing Services; Food and Nu- 
trition Service; First Aid, Accident. Preven- 
tion, and Water Safety; Volunteer Services ; 
Junior Red Cross; and College Activities. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in chiid guidance, marriage, 
and family reiations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
Re pt a 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC. 
(United States and Canada). Founded in the 
interest of prevention and correction of 
juvenile delinquency, An international asso- 
ciation of Big Brother agencies using volun- 
teer laymen under supervision of profes- 
sional social workers in guiding boys. Its 
membership is open to Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant and non-sectarian Big Brother 
Organizations, President, Charles G. Ber- 
wind. Headquarters, Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11 and upward; Explor- 
ing—14 and upward, available locally through 
sponsorship by schools, churches, fraternal 
orders, civic groups, etc. Amory Houghton, 
Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief Scout 
Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y.. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Fichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt Recreation 
Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Play- 
ground, 422 West 49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 
East 110 Street; Camp Sebago, Camp 
Wakonda and Camp Orenda in the Palisade- 
Interstate Park; Co-Sponsor School Settle- 
ment, 120 Jackson Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Richard W. Bla- 
lock, President; Miss Martha F. Allen, Na- 
tional Director. Founded in 1910, by a group 
of progressive educators, ‘“‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.”’ It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18 A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President: 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Founded in 
1912 to help girls between the ages of 7 and 
17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
world. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer ac- 
tivities in eleven program fields covering in- 
ternational friendship, outdoor life, home- 
making, the arts, and future vocations. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. George 
Nace; Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. 
F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev. 
Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 


Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgeway 
Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 North 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Organ- 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions, 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 982 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California; 
$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf in 
Industry, Education, Sports, and Religion. 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOL- 


ISM, INC., (a division of The Yale Plan 
on Alcoholism), 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, N. Y. A non-profit organization 
established in 1944, to aid in the education 
of the public in matters pertaining to al- 
coholism. It does not take sides in the Wet- 
Dry controversy. It provides speakers to 
interested groups and distributes factual un- 
biased literature. It organizes citizen’s com- 
mittees in communities throughout the coun- 
try, and sponsors and guides these local 
committees in programs of education and 
action in their communities, designed to 
meet this great medical and social problem. 
Through these local affiliates it promotes 
and establishes facilities for the rehabilita- 
tion of the alcoholic. It promotes prevention 
of alcoholism through education and reha- 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Ewan Clague, President. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ple of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all 
members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $7.50. 78th Annual Meeting, 1951, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President. 
EERDTY-Ssi x VY DPARSISERVLCEeno 
FAITH AND _ HUMANITY _ through :— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
clinics; camps, work with the aged and 
handicapped; — scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for un- 
attached girls and young women in Paris; 
scholarship grants at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, public health, 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
return to work in their own countries. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Study 
groups under National direction keep Jewish 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issues. Through local Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Immi- 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza- 
tion aid, Americanization classes, location 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 


(Continued on next page) 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit 
organization pledged to lead, direct and 
unify the fight against infantile paralysis 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 
Through more than 2,800 Chapters serving 
every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis and 
finances the professional training of scien- 
tific and medical personnel. It maintains a 
year-round program of public information 
and education about the disease. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a better housed America, 
promoting slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing informa- 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations. Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President. 


This DIRECTORY appears in 
THE SURVEY twelve times a 


year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 
per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
and to helo secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR _ CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Gerard M. Ungaro, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way. New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16tH) 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the ") 
sional organization for counselors and 
engaged and interested in vocational 1} 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATI| 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. || 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC. \¢ 


East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activ}) 
—Collects information about correctiom|)- 
stitutions and works to improve correc} 

methods and standards. Aids released 
oners in their problems of readjustme 
securing employment and giving such 
assistance as they may require. Aust 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., Na) 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New, 
City. An International organization, fo 
in London, 1865, established in the 
States March 10, 1880. A religious 
social welfare organization, operating 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ag 
meet a variety of human needs in 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUR) 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9- 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 
Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 
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THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. 
nationwide religion-social welfare o 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet, 
itual and varied physical needs of the 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nag 
alities and creeds thru institutions, 
and departments in most major Ame# 
cities. } 
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(Continued from page 526) 
zations may be open to question, but 
every worker in the field will appreciate 
the wealth and usefulness of her prac- 
tical suggestions, the faith in enlighten- 
ment on which this handbook is based. 
Author of Bruno LAsKER 
“Democracy through Discussion” 


THEY CAME IN CHAINS, by J. Saun- 
ders Redding. Lippincott. $3.50 

F OR Two DECADES, Louis ADAMIC Has 

studied the contributions of the va- 
rious national, religious, and_ racial 
groups comprising the American popu- 
lation. He has challenged the concept 
that the United States is exclusively an 
Anglo-Saxon nation which recently has 
been overridden by waves of foreign 
immigrants. Since 1943, “The People 
of America Series,” edited by Mr. 
Adamic and written by individual spe- 
cialists, has sought to demonstrate that 
our country’s greatness is the result of 
a multiplicity of cultures brought here 
from every part of the world. J. Saun- 
ders Redding’s “They Came in Chains,” 
eighth in this series, deals with the 
migration of Americans from Africa and 
the painful steps leading toward their 
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full participation in our national life. 

The author has divided his narra- 
tive into three sections. Part I, consisting 
of half of the book’s three hundred 
pages, traces the story of the African 
background, the trade in human car- 
goes, master-servant relations, and the 
culmination of the slavery controversy 
in the grim and bloody war between 
the states. In Part II, Mr. Redding sur- 
veys the “struggle for power and con- 
trol that characterized Reconstruction,” 
the restoration of white supremacy in 
the South, the ideological clash between 
Booker T. Washington and W. E. B. 
De Bois (with his sympathies strongly 
inclined toward the latter) and the para- 
dox of race riots at home and a World 
War to save democracy abroad. The 
final section, briefer than the others, 
brings the account up to date, calling 
attention to the resurrection of the Klan, 
the legal and educational counterattacks 
by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, and the 
emergence of a new crop of Negro 
leaders. 

Mr. Redding’s book is likely to evoke 
controversy. His comments on_ the 
chauvinistic cataloguers of Negro 
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achievement, “those unquiet singer} 
Negro praises” as he calls them, s 
the reader quite forcibly. His refere 
to the “interfering, long-nosed, 
stockinged, indomitable Yankees | 
[who] were educating Negroes as 
would have educated whites” und 
classical arts curriculum is perhaps 
unjustifiably harsh condemnation 
those misguided though well-mea 
post-Civil War missionaries. The paul 
of footnote documentation, including, 
omission of periodical literature, is | 
tain to elicit a hue and cry that s} 
of the broad generalizations are bs 
upon insufficient evidence. 
Yet the book has considerable 
Seldom have the chroniclers of Amer 
Negro history possessed the lite: 
talents which Mr. Redding demonstr 
throughout the volume. This is no. 
recital of events. In a fluid and im 
native style, the author has given 1 
vivid commentary on the story of. 
Negro people in America. “They C) 
in Chains” is good literature and, | 
the most part, accurate reporting. | 
LeEonarp Prick Stay? 

Guest Lecturer on Race Relations | 
Long Island University 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 
LIBERALS TO WHOM KOREA 
WAS THE LAST STRAW 


NEWS ABOUT A MAGAZINE FOR 
LIBERALS THAT HAS FOUGHT 
COMMUNISM FOR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 


Are you one of the snowballing number of American 
liberals who are done with self-deception about the 
Communists—whether in Russia or here? 


Even before June 25th you had lost much of the faith 


; 
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you once had in Soviet Russia as a force for good. Then 
came Korea—and the certain knowledge that the rulers 
ef the Kremlin intend nothing but evil for the world. 
Today you want no truck with Communism. 

But must you also give up your fight for political, social 
and economic justice in America? Must you end your 
opposition to anti-Semitism, racial discrimination, anti- 
labor legislation, and other manifestations of reaction? 
Of course not! 


For twenty-six years, one publication has remained un- 
confused .. . has held the stand that you take today. It 
has consistently called Communism the totalitarian men- 
ace that it is. And it has at the same time waged a con- 
stant battle for true democracy—under democracy’s own 
banner. 

Independent, completely free of party affiliations, THE 
New LEADER now invites you to join the distinguished 
group of liberals who receive it each week. The Special 
Trial Offer brings you the next 27 weekly issues for less 
than 14 the newsstand price. No need to send payment 
now—just mail the coupon, and your subscription will 
start at once. 


Some Articles That Have Appeared Recently 


NEW LEADER ARTICLES LIKE THESE BRING THE NEWS INTO FOCUS 


‘SOME FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THE NEW LEADER 


om Dewey 


thur Schlesinger, Jr. 
George N. Shuster 


Louis Stark 


Bertram D, Wolfe 


HENRY WALLACE TALKS. “Where I Stand”—an 
exclusive statement by Henry Wallace to New Leader 
readers that made headlines in the nation’s press. 
HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO WORLD WAR III? Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., former Assistant Secretary of State, 
reveals his estimate of how soon Russia will be 
ready for war—and what we must do if we are to 
prevent it. 

THE STATIST LINE. How can we draw a line that will 
give us security—yet avoid sacrificing our liberty to 
total statism? Peter Viereck offers sound suggestions. 


Elmer Davis 
A. A. Berle, Jr. 
Allan Nevins 
Victor Riese! 
Bertrand Russell 


Stewart Alsop 
James Burnham 
Sen. Paul Douglas 
Max Eastman 
James T. Farrell 
Louis Fischer 
Harry D. Gideonse 


Granville Hicks 
Sidney Hook 
Horace Kallen 
Arthur Koestler 
Hans Kohn 

Eugene Lyons 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer 


JIM CROW ENDS IN KOREA. Negro pilots, troops. 
and sailors in Korea prove that the fight against 
segregation in the armed forces can be won, says 
Lester B. Granger of the National Urban League. 


HOW FRANCE HAS BEATEN COMMUNISM. T h e 
dramatic story of how alert, all-out action has saved 
France from the Communists five times—told by 
Jules Moch, Minister of Defense. 


LATTIMORE AND THE LIBERALS. Elmer Davis asks, 
“Must we who believe Lattimore innocent keep still?” 


Columns by William Henry Chamberlin, William Bohn, David Dallin, Kurt List, Joseph Shipley, and Leonard Feather, and a special Book Review Section 


EXPIRES 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 E. 15th St., New Yerk 3, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for 27 weeks, at the Special Trial 
Rate of $2, [) Payment enclosed* © Please send biil 


Address 
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SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 30s 
2] weeks $2 —HALF THE REGULAR PRICE 


THE HUMAN 
COMMUNITY 


Its Philosophy and Practice for a 
Time of Crisis 


By BAKER BROWNELL, Professor of 
Philosophy, Northwestern University 


Baker Brownell has been a guiding spirit of 
our generation in rediscovering the human 
values of community life and their bearing 
on a democratic society. This book, a sum- 
ming up of his life work, is a thoughtful 
articulation of the philosophy of community 


THE PURSUIT OF 
PLENTY 


The Story of Man's 
Expanding Domain 


By A. G. MEZERIK, author of The Revolt 
of the South and West 


What are the resources, human, natural and 
technical, now at our command to lift stand- 
ards of living in America and throughout the 
world? Here is a hard-hitting answer to re- 
cent pessimistic charges that present conserva- 
tion programs are too little and too late. “This 
book has a quality and logic which cannot be 
denied by the American people.”—Murray D. 
Lincoln, President, Cooperative League of the 
USA. $2.50 


NEIGHBORS 
IN ACTION 


A Manual for Local Leaders in 
Intergroup Relations 


By RACHEL DAVIS DuBOIS, Director, 
Workshop for Cultural Democracy 


“Better than any other educational leader, she 
has developed practical skill in cultivating 
understanding and appreciation among people 
of varying cultural backgrounds... Neighbors 
In Action teHs the teacher or community lead- 
er how to begin, what to do, where the diffi- 
culties lie, and what resources are available 
to assist in working out a good program.”— 
Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $3.00 


living. “This account of the coatemporary 
dilemma is as eloquent as it is accurate. 
—Granville Hicks $4.00 


HELPING PEOPLE 
FIND JOBS 


How to Operate A Placement 
Agency 


By HARRY DEXTER KITSON, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and JUNA 
BARNES NEWTON, Employment Man- 
ager, N. Y. State Employment Service 


“ . . a wealth of information regarding the 
tools and techniques of job placement.”— 
Charles EF. Odell, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Two outstanding 
authorities here provide the most comprehen- 
sive guidebook to date on the whole subject of 
organizing and operating placement Boer 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL 
ADMINSTRATION 
1950 Revised Edition 


By WILLIAM E. MOSHER, J. DONALD 
KINGSLEY and OSCAR GLENN STAHL 


A thorough revision of “the most comprehen- 
sive American text book yet written on cen- 
tralized public personnel administration.’ — 
Social Service Review. Includes new material 
on the human factor in administration, em- 
ployee organization, staff development and 
training, and international personnel admin- 
istration. $6.50 


